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POPE ST. SILVESTER BEFORE MAXIMINIUS II 


By Pesellino 


THE GALLERY AND PRIVATE COLLECTION 
OF PRINCE DORIA IN ROME 


By MICHELE DE BENEDETTI 
PART II 


HE Flemish painters are largely 
represented in the collection. I shall 
mention some of the principal things. 
By Breughel there is a “ Holy Family ” 
in the midst of animals and flowers, where the 
influence of Diirer is evident in the tortured 
lines and the delicacy of the leaves and flowers, 
among which the dress of Mary glitters like a 
fiery poppy. | 
In the series of the “‘ Four Elements,” by 
the same painter—‘‘ Water, Air, Fire, and 
Earth”—the first two are in the gallery, the 
others in the private apartment. “ Water,” 
where the small figures are by another hand, is 
a patient study of fishes, birds, marsh flowers, 
and cockleshells. In “ Air,” a pretty effect is 
produced by flying birds of various colours and 
bythe contrast between the clear blue sky on one 
side and the cold light of a storm on the other. 
In the private apartment, “‘ Fire” depicts, 
among Roman ruins, the forge of Vulcan, where 
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the god receives the commission from Thetis 
for the arms of Achilles ; the second is a land- 
scape with young dancers adorned with flowers 
amidst animals. Breughel has repeated these 
subjects in other pictures, which are to be 
found in various galleries. 

By Rubens is a portrait of a Franciscan 
friar—a work of his youth, a plain and grand 
vision against a dark background. To the same 
artist is attributed the “ Portrait of an Old 
Man” (N. 249), modelled with great ability 
and force of colour, but thought by some not 
to be by that master. Again, the “ Portrait of 
a Shepherd,” signed “‘ Rembrandt, F 1645,” is 
now supposed to be a copy painted by Luca 
Giordano, who would also have added the 
signature and date of Rembrandt; but not 
knowing the presumed original, and in view 
of the powerful qualities of the picture, one 
cannot really see the reason for such an 
hypothesis. 
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Attributed to Van Dyck is the portrait of a 
woman, rigid, penetrating, but devoid of the 
splendid freedom of the master’s brush; and 
two others—one of a gentleman, another of 
a lady—which are, however, by a Genoese 
imitator. 

Mention must also be made of a “ Portrait 
of Agathe von Schoenhoven,” by Scorel, the 
first of several that the artist executed for his 
beloved. 


private apartment. The apartment is precious 
and resplendent with works of art of every kind. 

To begin with the paintings, there are two 
small panels by Francesco di Stefano (called 
“il Pesellino ’’), a delicious painter, who was a 
pupil of Lippi. They represent episodes of 
the life of Pope Silvester. 

One is the trial and condemnation 
inflicted upon the Pope by the Emperor 
Maximinius, and his liberation from prison, 





THE ANNUNCIATION 


Among the eighteenth-century painters 
Claude Lorrain emerges triumphantly. His 
landscapes of Casa Doria were expressly 
painted for Prince Camillo Pamphili for his 
gallery. One is called “The Mill.” It is 
remarkable for the reflections of silvery lights 
between the morning sky and the water; and 
the other, ‘“‘ The Temple of Delphi,” where the 
real subject is the immense vault of the radiant 
golden sky. 

With the other great landscape-painter, 
Gaspar Dughet (surnamed Poussin), who, with 
his large pictures, has decorated the entrance 
hall and the throne room, we pass into the 
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By Fra Filippo Lippi 


after the restoration to life of the Emperor’s 
son, poisoned at a banquet, who presents 
himself to the Pope to show his gratitude. 

The other represents St. Leo, who, after 
anointing with holy oil the Prague monster (an 
allusion to the suppression of religious heresies), 
resuscitates two monks, who rise from the 
ground to their knees and thank the Almighty 
for the benefit conferred upon them. 

These pictures, which in my opinion are 
predelle, and not the sides of a coffer as has 
been suggested, have a good right to be greatly 
admired. In fact, the architectonic equilibrium 
of the composition, which may almost be 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREA DORIA AS NEPTUNE 
By Sebastiano del Piombo 


called musical ; the noble realism in the drawing 
and expression, not without a certain in- 
genuity, with the precious ornamentation— 
all in warm and golden tones, which make 
one think of an Oriental phantasy—form a 
disconcerting but very attractive ensemble. 

Venturi denies Filippo Lippi’s authorship 
of the large and beautiful “‘ Annunciation,” 
accepting Mrs. Mendelsohn’s conclusion, and 
claims it to be a work of his school. But 
the picture—solidly composed of symmetric 
masses in exact and accurate perspective, full 
of grace in the attitude of the Angel and the 
Madonna, rich in decorative details, which are 
lovingly rendered and full of sunny tones— 
constitutes a magnificent work, which, without 
doubt, is by Filippo Lippi himself. 

In the same way the triptych, by Sano di 
Pietro—with the Saviour in the centre, S. John 
the Baptist and S. Bernardino—is assigned by 
Van Marle * only to the school of that master. 


* Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, vol. ix, p. §32. 








Collection of Prince Doria in Rome 


But in the copious work of that painter it is 
difficult to distinguish his own pictures from 
the studio productions. 

By Filippo Mazzola, father of Parmigianino, 
there is a powerful “ Portrait of Ludovico il 
Moro,” after Antonello. da Messina, which, 
without of course attaining to the delicacy 
and the strength of the latter, is splendidly 
modelled and shows up, with the expressive 
face in the midst of the dark colours of the 
black cap, the reddish-brown dress and the 
chestnut hair. 

By Lorenzo Lotto there is the portrait of a 
man of thirty-seven. A look of great pain 
contracts his brows as he points to himself 
with his right hand, holding his left to his 
breast. He is evidently in distress over his 
physical condition, which the painter seems 
to have considered no less desperate than did 
the model himself. He has a short beard and 
wears a dark cap and a plain, long coat. He 
stands against a wall covered with straggling 
ivy. On the right is a stone with the inscrip- 
tion: ANN. ETATIS SUE XxxviI. On the left is a 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREA DORIA 
By Sebastiano del Piombo 
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ST. LOUIS OF FRANCE GIVES CHARITY TO THE POOR 


little winged genius looking up, as he balances 
himself on a pair of scales which he holds in 
his clasped hands.« 

But the most admirable portrait in the 
Doria collection, approaching the one by 
Velazquez, is that of “Andrea Doria” by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, in which this great 
painter, ever oscillating between the influence 
of Raphael and that of Michelangelo, reveals 
his profound personality and a strength of 
expression that could not easily be surpassed. 

This portrait was executed, according to 
Vasari, after the one of Aretino during the 
short period in which Sebastiano del Piombo 
was away from Rome between 1527 and 1529. 
The figure of Andrea Doria, dressed all in 
black, against a grey background, rises from 


* B. Berenson, Lorenzo Lotto. London, 1901. 
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By Parentino 


its powerful realism (as a biographer, Mr. 
d’Achiardi, writes) to the symbolic expression 
of a temperament, a will, a character. 

After this, the other portrait of the same 
personage, in the character of Neptune, appears 
but a cold picture of an apotheosis in which 
is shown, as in all the later works of the painter, 
the influence of Michelangelo. 

Here Andrea Doria is depicted nude, down 
to the groins, holding an oar in his right hand, 
as he would hold a halberd. But not only do 
the body and the hands repeat the form and 
attitudes of Michelangelo, but also the head 
of the admiral is transformed with the loss of 
his character, resembling rather the head of 
the “ Moses” at S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

It is known that a similar portrait with 
variations is in the Brera Gallery in Milan, 
coming from the famous Giovano Museum, 
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The Gallery and Private Collection of Prince Doria in Rome 


formed by Paolo Giovio in the first twenty 
years of the sixteenth century. The author of 
the picture is held to be Bronzino; but it is 
now clear, since the second portrait by Sebas- 
tiano del Piombo was discovered in 1908, that 
the one at Brera is only a derivation from the 
latter. 

By Bronzino there is in the Doria apartment 


the greens suggest that this portrait may be by 
another Florentine painter, Francesco Salviati, 
who approaches Vasari; but there is not 
sufficient reason for denying its being by 
Bronzino who, as we have seen, worked for the 
house of Doria. 

Two panels after Mantegna, representing 
episodes from legends of SS. Antony and 





DEPOSITION FROM THE CROSS 


the portrait of Andrea’s nephew, Giannettino 
Doria, who was killed in Genoa during the 
conspiracy of Fieschiin 1547. He stands in a 
noble attitude against the background, which 
is almost covered by a green curtain, with his 
right hand on his hip, while with his left he 
leans upon the pommel of his sword. The 
tunic is purple, the cloak of a blue which tends 
to green; the tonality of the complexion of a 
sunburnt warmth. The modelling is rather 
round. The calm expression and the choice of 


By Memlinc 


Louis of France, are attributed, the first to 
Bernardo Parenzano or Parentino, the second 
to Mantegna himself, owing to the indisputable 
inequality of merit. 

Now the general tendency is to attribute 
both panels to Parentino who, like Mantegna, 
was a pupil of Squarcione and who, in the 
“Legend of St. Louis,” proves himself far 
superior to the general estimate of his worth. 

Attributed to Jan van Eyck are two small 
pictures, one of which, a ““ Madonna with the 
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The Gallery and Private Collection of Prince Doria in Rome 


Infant Saviour,” in a Flemish church, is a 
repetition of the one which is in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin. 

The “ Anonimo ” mentions these two pic- 
tures as being in the house of Messer Gabriele 


MADONNA AND CHILD—In a Flemish Church 


Vendramin. The small oil-painting on panel, 
representing St. Anthony, with the full-length 
portrait of Messer Antonio Siciliano, is by a 
Flemish master and is an excellent work, 
especially as regards the painting of the heads. 
The small oil-painting on panel representing 
Our Lady, erect and crowned, with the Child 





in her arms, in a Flemish church, is by Roger 
of Bruges, and is a perfect work. The trans- 
lator adds : “‘ These pictures can now be seen 
in the Doria Pamphili Gallery in Rome.” * 
Hans Memlinc is represented by a “‘ Depo- 
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By Van Eyck 


sition.” The Mother places Christ upon the 
ground on the winding sheet, with an expres- 
sion of such sublime grief as really to show her 
divine nature in contrast to the Magdalen, 
who, behind the group, is drying her pas- 
sionate tears. St. John is supporting the body 


* The Anonimo, translation by Paolo Mussi. London, 1903. 
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THE MONTH OF JANUARY 
Flemish tapestry (sixteenth century) 


of the Redeemer, while on the other 
side is seen the donor, Moreal, in an 
attitude of pious devotion. 

Attributed to Velazquez is the 
study of a head, which is supposed to 
represent one of the sons of Olivarez, 
the famous minister, his protector. 
But the rather hard drawing makes 
one think of the manner of Van Dyck. 
It is a picture of great refinement, 
which combines firmness of line with 
the freshness of Velazquez’s colour. 

Another portrait of a Mayor of 
Brussels, which recalls Frans Hals, 
at the same time suggests the first 
manner of Van Dyck. 

Opposite to it hangs a “ Portrait of 
a Woman ” by Cornelis de Vos ; and in 
the same room is a pleasant “ Portrait 
of James III of Scotland” by Le 
Belle. There is also the “ Portrait 
of a Woman,” perhaps the wife of 
Francis I, by Francois Clouet. 

Among the other pictures in the 
apartment must be mentioned a 
** Holy Family ” by Domenico Becca- 
fumi, a Tuscan Michelangelesque. 
The “ Portrait of a Baldassini,” 
Governor of the Venetian postal 
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service in Rome, suggests a Flemish 
WIL Life S. 5 painter who studied the art of 
ms ‘ Sebastiano del Piombo. Another, of 
“ Innocent X,” in the throne room, is 
by Benedetto Castiglione (called “ il 
Grechetto”’). This artist is also re- 
presented by a large canvas, ‘“‘ The 
Sacrifice of Abraham,” in the velvet 
reception room, where the wall- 
hangings, portiéres, curtains, and 
chairs are all of velvet of different 
periods from 1400 to 1700, manu- 
factured in Genoa under the patronage 
of the Doria family. 

In the same hall are to be seen 
“Cain Killing Abel,” by Salvator 
Rosa; ‘“‘ Hagar in the Desert,” an 
early work by Ribera; an “ Adonis 
Sleeping,” painted by Rubens, in 
the style of Guercino, during his stay 
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THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER Tapestry of Tournay (fifteenth century) 
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The Gallery and Private Collection of Prince Doria in Rome 


** Narcissus,” 
another “‘ Hagar in the Desert” by Mattia Preti. 

In the large entrance hall, which was 
originally the armoury and guardroom, entirely 


in Italy; by Cagnacci; and 


decorated with oil-paintings by Nicholas 
Poussin working in collaboration with his son- 
in-law, Gaspar Dughet, there are a charming 
picture by Vasari representing the “ Deposition 
from the Cross,” a “ Mystic Conversation ” 
by Mola,and a“ Portrait 
of Princess Olimpia 
Aldobrandini Pam- 
phili,”’ believed to be by 
Carlo Maratta. 

In a little drawing- 
room, hung in old green 
brocatelle of Venetian 
style, are three pictures 
by Pietro Longhi: “ The 
Parlour atthe Convent,” 
“The Dancing Lesson,” 
and “‘ The Café.” 


* *x x 


Several _ tapestries 
adorn the apartment. 
I must mention, first 
of all, two pieces of 
the highest artistic and 
historical value repre- 
senting the “Story of 
Alexander the Great.” 
They were woven for 
Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy, on the 
Tournay looms towards 
the end of the fifteenth 
century, and finished 
under the governorship 
of Charles the Bold, 
his son and successor. In addition to their 
date and execution, they have an exceptional 
and, perhaps, unique interest of their own, 
as the people represented in them as Philip 
of Macedonia and Alexander the Great are 
portraits of Philip the Good and Charles the 
Bold themselves, surrounded by relatives and 
personages of their court whose faces occur 
repeatedly in the episodes depicted in the series 
of tapestries. 

Six Flemish tapestries of the “ Battle of 
Lepanto ” have the Doria arms in the centre of 
their upper border and were made for pre- 
sentation to Admiral Giannetto Doria, nephew 





PORTRAIT OF GIANNETTINO DORIA 


of the great Andrea, who was in command of 
the Ligurian fleet. 

Two tapestries form part of a set woven in 
the reign of Louis XIV, which was intended 
to represent the twelve months of the year but 
which was never completed. It is known as 
the series of the “Seasons.” Of the few pieces 
finished only two are in the Doria Palace. One 
of them represents the month of May with a 
village festival ; the 
second the month of 
December, with the sign 
of the Zodiac, which is 
brought into the design, 
and scenes of skating 
in a landscape brilliant 
with snow. 

Both have a rich 
border of flowers dis- 
playing the emblems of 
the “ Roi Soleil ” with 
the arms and lilies of 
France in the middle of 
the upper border and 
the crossed LL in the 
four corners. Below, on 
the right, is the name 
of Cozette, the designer 
and director of the 
Gobelin works. 

Another series of the 
twelve months, but 
completed, are the gro- 
tesque tapestries, woven 
at Gobelins by order of 
Louis XV and under 
the superintendence of 
Audran, with the 
assistance of the most 
famous artists of the 
time, such as Watteau. 

The sculptures of the apartment, except 
the ancient marbles, are confined to busts of 
members of the family. 

One in wood by Leone Leoni, contemporary 
of Cellini, is full of character. By Lorenzo 
Bernini is a bust in marble of Innocent X; 
the other in the same room, of the brother of 
the Pope, Pamphilo, is a work by Algardi. 

The bust of Pope Gregory XV is believed 
to be a youthful work of Bernini’s ; another in 
the same room represents Donna Olimpia 
Aldobrandini, and is by an unknown sculptor. 

Rome, 1929. 


By Bronzino 
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A JEWISH MUSEUM IN LONDON 


Mr. S. M. Salomon’s Collection of Jewish Art at the International Art Galleries, 33 St. James's Street 
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VIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL ART GALLERIES 
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WHERE THE “JEWISH MUSEUM” IS TEMPORARILY HOUSED 


S§ is only natural, specifically Jewish 
art is little known. For many 
centuries a persecuted race existing 
in their Diaspora only on sufferance ; 

expelled, again and again, even from the 
countries of their temporary settlements, they 
had to carry their possessions, national and 
personal, with them wherever they went. 
This necessity of confining wealth to a 
minimum of bulk, which incidentally created 
the credit system, without which modern 
commerce could not exist for an hour, made 
examples of Jewish art excessively rare. Omnia 
mea mecum porto was especially applicable to 
the Jew of the past; and it is meet that amongst 
possessions which he could not—like a bill 
of exchange—carry on his person, the most 
anxiously guarded should be the articles con- 
nected with the observance of his religion. 
But if these were the things most likely to 
survive the spoils of fate and time, they were 
also precisely those which he would be least 
willing to part with. In times of persecution 
and trouble such precious articles, in particular 
the Ark and its contents, the jewelled and 
crowned Torah, were buried yards deep, like 
a human body and with Royal honours, or 
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smuggled with great personal risk out of the 
country, as were the more personal belongings, 
the holy manuscripts, the family shields, the 
cups and spice boxes and lamps. 

To most people, therefore, it will come as 
a surprise that there is such a thing as Jewish 
art at all, or ever was, the prevailing notion 
being that the Jewish faith forbade the making 
of images or the representation of human 
form; nor do they know that there are in use 
many ritual articles which can vie for beauty, 
age, and preciousness, with any used in the 
service of the Christian Church. But it is only 
necessary to refer to the Bible to find out that 
these notions are based on error. We even know 
the names of the Jewish Artist called by the 
Lord. The passage is worth quoting from: 


And Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, the 
Lorp hath called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son 
of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: and he hath filled him 
with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, and 
in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship; and to 
devise curious works, to work in gold and in silver and in 
brass, and in the cutting of stones, to set them, and in 
carving of wood, to make any manner of cunning work. 
And he hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he 
and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach of the tribe of Dan. 
Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all 
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DECORATIONS FOR THE TORAH ROLL 


manner of work of the engraver, and of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, 
in scarlet and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of them 
that do any work and of those that devise cunning work. 


Here, then, is a full catalogue of Jewish 
arts and crafts, and in the last lines a neat dis- 
tinction between the artisans who “‘ doany work” 
and the artists “‘that devise cunning work.” - 

Both in Exodus and in the First Book of 
Kings, where the building of Solomon’s Temple 
is described, and another great Jewish artist 
mentioned, Hiram, whom King Solomon “ sent 
and fetched out of Tyre,” one may read in 
careful detail and full description the various 
articles from the pillars decorated with “ lily 
work,” and the Tabernacle with curtains of 
fine twined linen and blue and purple and 
scarlet, and the Cherubim of gold, beaten 
out of one piece, down to the candlesticks 
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and lamps and tongs of gold and bowls and 
snuffers and basons and spoons and censers 
of pure gold, which “ ended all the work that 
King Solomon made for the house of the LorD.” 

After the destruction of this Temple and 
the dispersion of the Jews there ceased to 
exist the Royal Priesthood and with it the 
splendours of the Temples, for the synagogues 
became meeting houses and schools rather than 
the equivalent of Catholic churches. 

All such things have made it difficult for 
us to realize that Jewish works of art are not 
only still made and in use, but also that they 
have been carefully preserved for hundreds 
of years in the families of orthodox Jews, 
hidden from the eyes of any but their co- 
religionists. 

It is this fact which makes the Salomon 
collection of Jewish Antiquities, which is 
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A CORNER IN THE JEWISH MUSEUM 
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A MACCABEAN LAMPHOLDER 


destined to become the property of the British 
nation, of such particular interest and value. 

Mr. Schachne Moses Salomon is a Jew 
who claims descent from the Royal blood of 
King David. He is an art dealer and the 
owner of a collection of Jewish works of art 
comprising sixteen hundred pieces in all and, 
consequently, exceeding the only other impor- 
tant collection of Judaica, that is to say, the 
Rothschild Bequest of the Strauss collection 
in the Cluny Museum in Paris. 

Mr. Salomon states that his collection was 
begun six hundred years ago by one of his 
rabbinical ancestors, and has grown in course 
of the centuries from the days when his for- 
bears reached Spain and Portugal, emigrated 
thence to Venice and Germany, and eventually 
reached Russia, where he was born. Time 
and time again, he says, the treasures had 
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to be hidden and secretly removed from the 
reach of the Inquisition or other enemies of 
Jewry. The most recent additions, however, 
were made by Mr. Salomon himself, who 
purchased from the Bolshevik Government 
many of the articles they had, in pursuance 
of their policy, confiscated. 

Mr. Salomon’s collection, temporarily 
housed in his International Art Galleries at 33 
St. James’s Street and valued at £600,000, is 
now one of amazing richness/and interest: 
We hope to give a more detailed historical 
account of its contents in a future number 
of the APOLLO. Suffice it here to say that 
it embraces such things as precious illuminated 
manuscripts of the Torah and other Jewish 
books; examples of the Torah-Roll in its 
gorgeously crowned and bejewelled equip- 
ment; ephods in gold and silver work; ark 
curtains embroidered with silk and gold and 
silver thread ; Kiddush or Sabbath cups ; eight- 
fold Maccabean lamps, seven-fold Sabbath 
lamps and candelabra ; five-fold Sabbath lamps 
symbolic of the Five Books of Moses ; ‘‘ Fingers 
of God,” that is to say, pointers used by 





A TORAH CROWN 
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A CHANUKA, OR MACCABEAN LAMPHOLDER 
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the precentor when reading from the Bible; 
precious Bible bindings of silver and gold 
encrusted with jewels, and decorated Besummas 
or receptacles for spices; Talmudic portraits 
by Old Masters, cabbalistic prints, etc. etc. 
The designs of these things, though settled in 
their main forms and full of cabbalistic 
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Only a small part of the collection—about 
500 pieces—is at present in the St. James’s 
Street Galleries, the interior of which, inci- 
dentally, Mr. Salomon has decorated with the 
lions of Judah and other Jewish symbolical 
and allegorical devices; the rest of the 
collection is still in Paris. 





EARLY EXAMPLE OF TORAH CURTAIN 
Embroidered silk, silver and gold drawn 


symbolism, vary in accordance with the time 
and place in which they were made. The 
eighteenth-,seventeenth-, and sixteenth-century 
articles illustrated in these pages declare them- 
selves readily as Spanish, Italian, or German 
in general design. 
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Eventually Mr. Salomon will present the 
contents of his Jewish museum to the British 
nation—whom he believes to be one of the 
lost tribes of Israel—and he hopes that 
his treasures may eventually be housed in Jeru- 
salem under the protection of the British flag. 
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SADO ARI-AKE NO KAMO KO 
“* Morning Moonlight on Kamo Lake, Sado,” 1919 


MODERN JAPANESE ARTISTS: 
KAWASE HASUI: AN APPRECIATION 


By WILL. H. EDMUNDS 


HERE is an infelicitous tendency in 

modern thought to decry and belittle 

all modern art, which is neither 

helpful nor encouraging, and it has 
been given full rein in connection with the art 
of Japanese colour-prints by writers and 
collectors who can see nothing but degeneracy 
and decadence in any of the prints published 
since the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. True, no great genius arose to fill the 
places of either Kiyonaga or Utamaro, and for 
awhile the fires of art dwindled down almost 
into insignificance, until Hokusai and Hiroshige 
brought about, under exceptional circum- 
stances, a great public demand for landscapes, 
which continued uninterruptedly until the 
death of Hiroshige in 1858, just after the twelfth 
Tokugawa Shdgun Ieyoshi had opened ports to 
the foreigners who had been clamouring for 
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entry with alternating success and defeat since 
1542. The act aroused intense dissatisfaction 
throughout the whole of Japan; great tumults 
ensued, and the Shdgunate, between the devil 
of foreign aggression and the deep sea of civil 
war, was suddenly abolished by the Daimyds of 
Chéshu and Satsuma, who on the death of 
Kémei-tennd in 1867 restored to the new 
Emperor Mutsuhito the sovereign power held 
by the Shégunate of one family or another for 
long centuries. Civil war followed as the result 
of an intensive propaganda of Europeanization ; 
the Higo and Satsuma rebellions set com- 
munities and families one against the other; 
and, during the welter, art was neglected for 
strife. It was during these uncongenial times 
that there appeared the ludicrous prints of 
foreign people and ships; and, as a counter- 
blast, a large number of old-time battle scenes 
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glorifying the deeds of past heroes, to foster 
a feeling for the old traditions ; and also a great 
flood of erotic prints to gratify the tastes of the 
civilizing Christian Spanish and Portuguese 
seafarers who swarmed into the ports—prints 
destitute of any charm or humorous incident 
to palliate their gross obscenity, only the old 
sameness of recurring vice. Art was decadent 
then, almost moribund. Kyésai, born in 1831, 
was almost the only artist of any merit, who as 
a painter managed to keep aloof from politics, 
and even exhibited at an art exhibition at 
Uyeno in 1877; but as a painter he was free 
from the censorship imposed on print designers, 
and his work in that direction was trifling, 
usually fantastic or weird , with the exception of 
his crows, by which he is best known. About 
1874, Kobayashi Kiyochika appeared, and 
after his earlier prints of birds and flowers, 
etc., he began, about 1885, to publish some 
highly commendable landscapes, often with 
quite new effects, which he continued to do 
until his death in 1915. 

Decadence was arrested ; thenceforth there 
arose a fair succession of able young artists, - 
who, at least in landscape, could vie with any IZUMO, MIO-NO-SEKI 

** A Small Seaport in Izumo,” 1924 





of their predecessors, and who, having had the 
opportunity of studying European art, began 
to turn to good account some of the lessons 
they had learned; thus, in the work of these 
later artists shadows are introduced as natural 
phenomena, whereas in earlier works they are 
usually absent in accord with Chinese practice. 
No longer was it considered necessary to place 
a great white disc in the sky to prove moon- 
light, such as is found in Hiroshige’s moon- 
light scenes; another peculiar feature which 
disappears is the band of colour placed at the 
top of a picture, graded down into the lower 
sky, which served to concentrate the eye on the 
picture, and strengthened the appearance of 
distance ; clouds, too, are constructed with far 
greater truth to atmospheres than are ever 
found in the creations of the landscape painters 
of the mid-nineteenth century, in which they 
are generally fantastic absurdities; their per- 
spective has decidedly improved, and the 
tendency to disregard its laws, when it suited 
their fancy, much restricted. A further distinct 
improvement noticeable is the absence of 

OSAKA, KOZU masses of inscriptions, cartouches, signatures, 
“Kdzu Temple, Osaka with the Evening Star,” 1924 and seals from the faces of the blocks, thus 
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MIYAJIMA SEI-I-TEN NO YUKI 
** Sunshine and Snow at Miyajima,”’ 1923 


eliminating all that formerly distracted the 
eye from the main object and its harmonious 
proportions. Thus, Japanese colour-prints have 
been distinctly improved in technique, and 
although some of the moderns have gone too 
far in Europeanizing their beautiful art and 
reducing it to a mongrel state, or sought to 
utilize it for European and other foreign scenes, 
and to catch the atmospheric effects of other 
lands, yet there is, generally, evidence of a 
quiet restraint in the adoption of European 
principles, and the retention of true Japanese 
feeling, which it is to be hoped will never 
be supplanted. The work of Kawase Hasui, 
little known amongst European collectors, 
affords a notable and delightful example of 
force and originality in design. 

Hasui was born on May 18, 1883, at 
36 Rogetsu-ché, Shiba-Ku, Tékyé, and at an 
early age showed an aptitude for sketching, but 
did not actually turn to the serious study of art 
until he was twenty-six years of age, when, like 
most of the artist students of ‘+his day, he com- 
menced to study the art of Europe, but later 
revolting, he became a pupil of Kiyokata 
Kaburagi, then one of the best-known painters 





Modern Fapanese Artists 





of Tdéky5, under whom he soon became 
proficient, especially in landscape. His first 
colour-print was produced and published in the 
autumn of 1918 to form one of a series Tabi 
Miyage, “‘ A Souvenir of Travel,” and between 
then and 1923, the year of the great earthquake, 
he had produced over one hundred landscape 
prints, some forming the set Tdkyd Fu-mi 
Dai, ‘‘ Twelve Views of Tokyé,” and others 
under the collective title, Ténan Hakkei no 
uchi, “‘ Eight Views of the South-East.” For 
these he was constantly travelling about the 
country, even going to the desolate and 
inhospitable Isle of Sado, noted only for its 
mining, where few artists had ever ventured, 
for only two prints of this region had ever 
before appeared, and those only of the gold 
and silver mines; yet ‘even there he could 
find inspiration which resulted in at least six 
beautiful views, of which two are here repre- 
sented. Unfortunately the great majority of 
the blocks for these prints, which are all dated, 
were destroyed in the fires which followed the 
earthquake of 1923, so that the earlier prints 
are now rare. Since then he has turned out 
about forty-five to fifty others from his studio 





SADO, KAMO MURA 
“ The Village of Kamo, Sado,” 1919 
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KANAZAWA, ASA NO GAWA. “An Inlet in the Bay of Yedo,” 1920 





AME NO KIYOMISU-DERA. “ Rain at the Kiyomizu Temple,” 1921 
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at 984 Shimozawa, Araijuku, Iriarai-machi, 
Tdky35, and is still alive to continue his work. 

Of the examples here reproduced, the first, 
** Moonlight in Sado,”’ has a character superior 
to any moonlight scene of Hiroshige’s (with 
the possible exception of “‘ The Tama River ” 
of the Yedo Kinko Hakkei set), in many of 
which the light falls on the wrong side of trees 
and houses. As a form of idealization it seems 
to have had a fascination for many Japanese 
artists, who have placed such meteorological 
eccentricities in their pictures as an effort to 
realize what isnot. In one of Hasui’s pictures, 
“The Shinto Temple at Kamada,” he has 
fallen into this error, but it is the only one. 

Mio-no Seki is a charming contrast, the 
realization of a perfect spring day, in which 
the water seems actually to ripple as it laps 
the shore. 

In the Osaka view is the Butai, or stage 
of the temple K6zu, built in honour of the 
Emperor Nintoku, who ascended the hill to 
learn the conditions of the peasantry; and, 
seeing no smoke from the distant cottages, was 
so convinced of their poverty that he remitted 
all taxes and forced labour for three years. 
Into this scene is placed one dominant feature, 
the Evening Star, flinging natural shadows on 
the flagstones of the look-out platform. 


Miyajima shows a corner of the temple 
which is one of the three great sights of Japan, 
built on piles over the sea, in a storm of sleet 
during sunshine—an effect no Ukiyo artist has 
ever before attempted. 

Kamo Mura looks across the lake to 
the same range of mountains shown in the 
moonlight view, but now in sunshine. 

In Kanazawa, evening mists are rising as 
the sun declines in golden glory behind broken 
dark clouds, and wild geese flit along the 
shallows to their reedy retreats. 

The rain at the Kiyomizu temple at Kyito 
is of the torrential variety of June, obscuring 
the scenery below the great wooden super- 
structure on the hillside, and after gazing 
at it for a few seconds seems to be actually 
falling. 

The last scene, of a leafless woodland, is 
by another modern artist, Ito Takashi, an 
admirable example of black and white, which 
was so much admired by the Kwansokai, a 
Tdky6 society for the appreciation of modern 
works of art, that it was published under their 
patronage. 

For the loan of these delightful prints we 
have to thank Mr. T. B. Blow, of The Chalet, 
Welwyn, and Messrs. Yamanaka & Co., of 
New Bond Street, London. 





“A Woodland in Winter,” 1923 
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TWO CANALETTO MASTERPIECES 


By P. G. KONODY 


N overdose of anything, whether in 
art or otherwise, is almost bound to 
end in a reactive dislike of whatever 
it may be that has caused the trouble. 

Thus, we were treated for a considerable time 
—longer, at any rate, than was good for our 
emotions—to various forms of impressionism 
which, by their very nature and the outlook 
of their creators, precluded something very 
important from their ingredients. That some- 
thing was form—the expression of a solid and 
safe-feeling entity. The scientific explanation of 
the effect of this or that upon a person’s eyesight 
was a novelty which soon staled, even though 
certain aspects of it were acceptable for per- 
manent incorporation in esthetic arguments. 

In the main, however, ideas expressed in form 
constitute tangible facts—more easily digested 
at any time than debatable and elusive probabili- 
ties. So that, naturally enough, form in art came 
into its own again. Modern artists Cézanned 
us and continue to do so with no little vigour. 
To the mind occupied with modern art, form 
is synonymous with Cézanne and his hordes 
of little imitators. 

Where Old Masters are concerned, the 
impressionists, being of later birth, do not 
come into the question ; but the desire for 
expressive form is more easily satisfied before 
one painting than another. 

It is his achievement in turning out work 
which reminds us of permanence and relia- 
bility—even though much of his subject-matter 
has long since vanished—that has been such 
a powerful factor in the rehabilitation of 
Canaletto, whose efforts were for long regarded 
as of secondary importance. Guardi was a 
useful comparison, and he won in any argu- 
ment. Guardi was more romantic, more 
varied, more portable—a greater painter, in 
fact, than Canaletto. And now he is not; for 
the canvases, mostly vast, and the drawings of 
Antonio Canal are high in the favour of those 
who deal in art. Canaletto was a variable 
painter whose alterations in style are sometimes 
unaccountable. In his native Venice, the 
scene of his youthful days, he was at his best, 
although some of his later views of London 
from the Thames or its banks show him to 
have retained his masterly skill in certain 
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directions to the very end. He fails, however, 
to capture the spirit of rural England in his 
work for the Duke of Beaufort and others who 
employed him for topographical work. Whether 
the capricious mood which often prompted 
wholesale liberties with his subject-matter came 
upon him whilst he was occupied with exacting 
and possibly boring representation, or whether 
the Thames carried him mentally nearer to his 
Venetian lagoons, is difficult to decide; but, at 
all events, water of some sort, or large squares 
which he could throng with people, seemed 
essential to the full realization of Canaletto’s 
power. 

Two of the finest pictures which this artist 
produced were recently sold at Christie’s, 
together with the correspondence which passed 
between him and his patron, Signor Steffano 
Conti di Lucca. This consists of certificates 
of the artist’s handwork and receipts or 
contracts for pictures commissioned. Trans- 
lations of the documents are as follow :— 


1866. 
The 25 November, 1725. Venice. 

I declare by this my present signature and certify that 
I have painted two pictures of views of the Grand Canal 
of Venice upon two canvases in length eight and a half 
quarta and in height five and half quarta, in the first 
representing the Bridge of the Rialto on the side looking 
towards the Germans Warehouse which is opposite the 
Palace of the Magistrates of Camerlinghi and other 
magistrates besides, looking down upon the Vegetable 
Market where they land all kinds of vegetables and fruits to 
be shared amongst the dealers in the City. In the middle 
of the canal is painted a Piotta Nobile with figures in it, 
and four Gondoliers going at full speed and close to it a 
Gondola having the Livery of the Emperors Ambassador. 

In the second picture pursuing the same canai looking 
down to the Fish Market the Palazzo Pisaro and in the 
distance the Campanile de S. Marcola, on the other side 
of the Canal but near is the Palazzo de Casa Grimani and 
in succession other Palaces, as Rizonico, Sagrado and 
many more. 

For the price of the aforesaid pictures was ordered and 
paid to me by Signor Alessandro Marchesini by direction 
and commission of the Illustrious Signor Steffano Conti de 
Lucca thirty sequins for each with the reservation that the 
sequins are of the actual value of twenty-two Lire each, in 
consideration of which I undertake in commission other 
two of the same dimensions and the same price which I 
must do for him and in like manner I will make the same 
certificate for the two next, and in token of undoubted 
truth and on Oath I undersign with my own hand 

I, ANTONIO CANAL 
Venetian. 
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CERTIFICATE DATED NOVEMBER 2s, 1725, AND RECEIPT FOR PICTURES COMMISSIONED BY 
SIGNOR STEFFANO CONTI DI LUCCA, SIGNED BY CANALETTO 
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AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE, DATED 1866 
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The 15 June, 1726. Venice. 

Besides for the four pictures as agreed at eighty sequins 
I have received from Signor Alessandro Marchesini other 
ten sequins which the illustrious Signor Steffano Conti 
gives me as a present in addition for the above named 
pictures. 

In assurance of which I undersign with my own hand 

I, ANTONIO CANAL. 
The 15 June, 1726. Venice. 

I the undersigned by these presents declare to have 
made other two pictures of views for the Illustrious Signor 
Steffano Conti of Lucca of the same size as the two which 
I executed last year and of these in one I have made a 
view of the Church of SS. Giovanni and Paolo with the 
Square and the Equestrian Statue of General Bartolomeo 
da Bergamo and various other figures, namely a Counsellor 
in a Red Gown going into Church an other of a Dominican 
Friar and different other figures. 


In the second a view of the Church of P.P. della Carita 
Rochetini with its square where I have disposed several 
small figures amongst which in a little group of three 
figures in the centre of the square are two Priests of 
the same Order who are discoursing with a Philosopher 
in a violet colored dress. In the horizon at the further 
end of this Canal is part of the Riva de Schiavoni; 
the Cupola which is seen is the principal one of the 
Church of the Salute the base of which continues as 
far as the Dogana da Mar. In assurance of which I 
write with my own hand 

I, ANTONIO CANAL 
Artist. 


The second of August, 1725. Venice. 

I the undersigned have received from Signor Alessandro 
Marchesini ten sequins in the name of the illustrious 
Signor Steffano Conti on account of two pictures of Views 
which I am to execute for him eight Quarta long and from 
five to six high and these agreed for with the said Signor 
Marchesini at twenty sequins for each leaving it to the 
favourable cognisance of the said gentleman the difference 
between and twenty and twenty five which was my 
meaning. 

In assurance of which in my own hand 
I, ANTONIO CANAL. 


The twenty second December, 1725. Venice. 

I the undersigned have received from Signor Steffano 
Marchesini by commission from the Illustrious Signor 
Steffano Conti ten sequins and those I have received for 
earnest of two other pictures of the same measure and size 
as the others before executed and approved by the said 
Itlustrious Signor Conti. 

In assurance of which I undersign 
I, ANTONIO CANAL 
Venetian. 


Even the work which Canaletto executed 
in Venice, although on the whole superior to 
the English paintings, varies considerably in 
its quality. ‘There are canvases which contain 
some magnificent drawing of architectural 
details, a suggestion of the interiors of various 
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buildings, masterly composition and effectively 
arranged and coloured small figures, and yet 
leave the spectator utterly cold by their general 
impression. They are accurate and dull. 
The trouble is usually in the heavy tones 
which Canaletto employed to obtain certain 
shadow effects. The imposing churches and 
palaces created difficulty by the area of their 
walls, which, if represented together with 
their shadows in dull colours, meant large, 
lifeless patches of canvas having no apparent 
connection with the more animated parts. 

In the two paintings mentioned above these 
faults do not appear, although the works are by 
no means of equal merit in their atmospheric 
effect, however much they may defy preference 
as masterpieces of drawing and pictorial con- 
struction. In one—the view of the Rialto 
bridge with the red-covered barge in the 
foreground—the balance of lights and darks is 
not as perfect as it might have been. The 
extensive area of shadow is not sufficiently 
broken up and appears almost to divide the 
picture into two parts. The sudden flood of 
light is, perhaps, too sudden in its illumination 
of the square to the right of the bridge, whilst 
it does little to relieve the melancholy passage. 
Yet this work contains some exceptionally fine 
painting. Despite the heaviness just mentioned 
it is a thing of undeniable charm. The broad 
expanse of blue sky, the drifting clouds, 
and the stereoscopic effect of the buildings 
on the left are good examples of Canaletto’s 
dexterity. 

The other—a view of the same canal—is an 
even better rendering of detailed architecture, 
heat, air, and light. One can understand the 
more permanent appeal of such a work than 
of Guardi’s equivalents. Guardi may be even 
more personal, more intimate, yet suited only 
to certain moods. His intimacy has doubtless 
contributed to the loss of his premier posi- 
tion, for intimacy invariably runs counter to 
austerity—and austerity, when penetrated, is 
often found to conceal a wealth of fine feeling. 
The recent exhibition, in London, of many of 
Canaletto’s best examples confirmed the im- 
pression that it is his earlier efforts on which 
his fame now rests. During the English period, 
when patrons were so numerous that they 
could scarcely be coped with, masterly skill 
degenerated into cleverness. 














THREE MEXICAN CATHEDRALS: 
MEXICO, PUEBLA, AND GUADALAJARA 
By EDWARD T. LONG 


HE ecclesiastical 

architecture of Latin 

America, though 

but little known in 
this country, is nevertheless 
of paramount importance. 
While this is true of almost 
every part of that vast terri- 
tory which stretches from 
California to Chile, it is in 
Mexico that we find the finest 
churches and cathedrals as 
well as the best sculpture 
and decoration. Particularly 
interesting are the convents 
erected by the friars in the 
period immediately posterior 
to the Conquest. Many of 
these buildings show an 
admixture of Gothic and Re- 
naissance details, which is as 
charming as it is unexpected 
in the Western hemisphere. 
The Baroque, however, is par 
excellence the architectural 
style of Mexico. No other 
country in the world has so 
many buildings in this style. 
The neo-Classical revival of the end of the 
eighteenth century is fairly well represented 
in the works of Tolsa and Tresguerras. 

The most characteristic feature is the dome, 
which is to be found in all parts of the country. 
It is estimated that there are at least four 
thousand domes in Mexico. The Capilla 
Real at Cholula, which was doubtless inspired 
by the cathedral at Cordoba, ‘has actually 
forty-seven domes. In Central Mexico the 
use of coloured tiles is very prevalent. Puebla 
is the centre of the tile-making industry. 

Rich as many of the churches still are in 
works of art, they are mostly but a shadow of 
what they were before the so-called Liberals 
pillaged them systematically in the name of 
progress. 

The three Mexican cathedrals which form 
the subject of this article are among the most 
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magnificent and interesting in 
all Latin America. This is, 
no doubt, partly explained 
by the fact that the cities in 
which they are situated have 
always been important places 
both in colonialand republican 
times. 

All three buildings belong 
to the architectural school of 
Diego de Siloe, the designer 
of the Spanish cathedral of 
Granada. It is true that 
Guadalajara differs markedly 
from the other two in some 
respects, but it is just in 
those points that it resembles 
more closely than they the 
Spanish prototypes. These 
three churches were all com- 
menced during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. 

Let us first examine the 
metropolitan church of 
Mexico. The diocese was 
founded in 1527, and the 
iglesia mayor erected two 
years previously became the 
cathedral. The primitive church consisted of 
a simple parallelogram with three naves and a 
square east end. It was doubtless in the Late 
Gothic or Plateresque styles, and would prob- 
ably resemble the still existing cathedral of 
Santo Domingo in the West Indies. Nothing 
now remains of this structure above ground. 

In 1573 Philip II of Spain obtained per- 
mission from the Pope to demolish this church 
and to erect on the site a fine cathedral. The 
original design was at one time attributed to 
Juan de Herrera, the architect of the Escorial, 
developed by Juan Gomez de Mora. The 
most cursory examination, however, is sufficient 
to show that the building has little in common 
with any of the known works of these two 
architects. It is only of late years that the 
close affinity of this church to the Spanish 
cathedrals of Granada, Jaen, and Malaga, and 
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The plan is a parallelogram consisting of 
an apsidal chapel, chancel, transepts, and nave. 
There are aisles and lateral chapels to both 
nave and chancel. The transepts do not 
project beyond the chapels. There is a central 
dome and two massive western towers rising 
to the height of 203 feet. The exterior is 
rather heavy in appearance, but the interior, 
on the other hand, is light and elegant. The 
facade has some excellent sculpture and 
statuary designed by Tolsa. A large bas-relief 
in the centre portrays “The Assumption,” 
titular of the church. 

The arcades consist of lofty Doric fluted 
columns supporting round arches. The soffit 
of the arches is also fluted. There is a cleres- 
tory throughout the building with three square- 
headed lights in each bay—a large one flanked 
on either side by a smaller—under round 
external relieving arches. The chapels are 
lower than the aisles, which arrangement allows 
space for a range of windows to light the latter. 

Three kinds of vaulting are employed— 
lierne in the sacristy and some of the chapels ; 
7 the domed form with pendentives in the aisles ; 
ALTAR OF EAST CHAPEL, MEXICO CATHEDRAL while the nave, chancel, and transepts have 
barrel vaults with Junettes. The great dome 

















the church of San Salvador at Ubeda, has 
been recognized. 

Competent authorities attribute the original 
design to Alonso Perez de Castafieda. Of 
course, the fabric as it now stands has been 
considerably altered since then. The con- 
secration did not take place until 1667, while 
the towers and dome belong to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and are due to the famous 
architect Tolsa, who introduced the neo- 
Classical style into Mexico. The cathedral 
is one of the largest churches in the world, 
and measures approximately 400 feet by 200 
feet. It faces north and south instead of east 
and west. In this description, however, for 
the sake of convenience it is assumed that the 
church faces east and west. Attached to the 
south side of the nave is the sagrario or parish 
church, a considerable cruciform structure with 
a central dome. It has a most sumptuous 
Churrigueresque facade. 

The work seems to have progressed in the 
normal way from east to west. The present 
building was begun considerably to the east of 
the older church, which enabled the latter to be 
retained until its successor was well advanced. THE SACRISTY, MEXICO CATHEDRAL 
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Three Mexican Cathedrals 


was designed by Tolsa and is a very chaste 
example of the neo-Classical style. Its 
interior is decorated with a huge fresco 
depicting “ The Assumption,” showing a 
wondrous wealth of detail. 

In accordance with Spanish custom the 
choir occupies the three eastern bays of the 
nave, backed on all sides except the east by 
solid walls. The high altar stands in the 
west bay of the chancel and is backed by 
a somewhat clumsy erection which serves 
as areredos. Formerly there was a sump- 
tuous retable of painted and gilded wood, 
which was unfortunately destroyed about 
a century ago, when irreparable damage 
was done to the whole interior during 
the Classical revival. Consequently the 
general effect is rather cold and formal. 
Luckily the cathedral still possesses a 
magnificent eighteenth-century retable in 
the eastern chapel, commonly called the 
Capilla de los Reyes. This splendid work 
is attributed to Geronimo Balbas, who 
designed the corresponding retable at 
Seville. The paintings are by Juan 
Rodriguez Juarez. The stalls occupy 
three sides of the ritual choir with the 
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THE CHOIR, MEXICO CATHEDRAL 





SAGRARIO, MEXICO CATHEDRAL 


archbishop’s seat in the centre of the west side, above which 
is a splendid picture portraying ‘“‘ The Last Judgment.” It 
was painted by Juan Correa, one of the greatest of Mexican 
artists. In the wainscot, above the upper row of stalls, are 
numerous gilded figures of saints. The intricacy and rich- 
ness of the carving beggar description, and the whole forms a 
splendid work of art rivalling the contemporary silleria of 
Spain. The figures are gilded, but the rest of the wood 
is left in its natural state. There is a noble lectern inlaid 
with ivory and embellished with several small figures of the 
same material. Above the stalls on either side are two great 
organs in cases of carved cedar wood, equal to the best 
work of Grinling Gibbons. 

The choir is closed on the east by an openwork screen of 
tombac—an alloy of gold, silver, and copper—45 feet long 
and 25 feet high, said to weigh 26 tons. It was brought 
here in 1730 from Macau, the Portuguese settlement in 
Southern China, and was the gift of the viceroy Albuquerque. 
In accordance with Spanish custom the choir is joined to 
the sanctuary by a gangway formed by two railings extending 
from the screen to the altar steps. These rails are made 
of tombac, and fabulous sums have been offered for them 
by American art collectors. On either side of the entrance 
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THE CATHEDRAL, PUEBLA 


to the sanctuary is an ambon for the Epistle 
and Gospel at High Mass. They are made of 
onyx, and were erected at the same time as 
the former high altar. The use of ambones 
in the larger churches is wellnigh universal 
in Latin America. 

In one particular the cathedrals of Mexico 
and Puebla differ markedly from contemporary 
buildings in Spain, i.e. in the length of the 
chancel. Usually, in Spain, the chancel is 
very short, but in Mexico cathedral it is of 
four bays, including the apsidal chapel. 

The ends of the transepts are provided with 
richly carved door cases of cedar wood. 
Against the west wall of the choir, facing the 
main door, is the altdr de perddén, one of the 
most beautiful in the cathedral. It is backed 
by an imposing retable of gilded wood con- 
taining two pictures attributed to Baltazar 
de Echave, and thus belonging to the early 
part of the seventeenth century. The subjects 
are the “‘ Holy Family ” and “ Saint Sebastian.” 
They are painted on wood. Echave was a native 
of the Spanish province of Guipuzcoa and 
migrated to the New World about 1590. He 
worked in Mexico for at least forty years and 
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shares with Sebastian Arteaga (a notary of the 
Holy Inquisition) the honour of having founded 
the Mexican school of painting, though the 
Franciscans, aided by Rodrigo de Cifuentes, had 
established a school about 1525 which shows 
strong Flemish influence. The whole question 
of Mexican painters and painting is one of 
great interest, but space forbids further dis- 
cussion here. One of the most interesting 
parts of the cathedral is the sacristy, with its 
Gothic lierne vault. The date 1623 is over 
the door. This noble apartment contains six 
great paintings, which are among the largest 
canvases in Mexico. Three—‘ The Assump- 
tion,” “‘ The Entry into Jerusalem,” and “ The 
Allegory of the Church ”—are by Juan Correa. 
Cristobal de Villalpando is responsible for 
“The Triumph of the Holy Sacrament,” 
“The Apocalypse,” and “‘ The Glory of St. 
Michael.” The sacristy also possesses some 
fine mahogany vestment presses with brass 
fittings. There are still some valuable vest- 
ments and plate, but the best were confiscated 
by the so-called Liberals in 1861. The price- 
less monstrance—given by Jose de la Borda in 
the eighteenth century and composed of solid 
gold literally covered with diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls—is now at Notre Dame, Paris. In 
a small room near the sacristy is preserved the 
cathedral’s greatest treasure—a small painting 
of ‘‘ The Virgin of Bethlehem,” by Murillo. It 
is not more than four feet square, but shows all 
the delicate Andalusian details so characteristic 
of Murillo. Most of the numerous chapels 
possess fine retables and pictures, but there 
iS no space to say’ more about them here. 

On the south side of the cathedral stands 
the sagrario or parish church, a cruciform 
structure with central dome and very elaborate 
Churrigueresque facades on the west and south. 
The arcades resemble those in the cathedral, 
and must be considerably earlier than the other 
portions, which belong to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Puebla de los Angeles (the City of the 
Angels), to give it its full name, has always 
been a place of considerable importance, being 
situated on the road from Vera Cruz to the 
capital. It is said to have obtained its name 
from the fact that the site was indicated to the 
first bishop by angels in a dream. The plan 
is also attributed to angelic agencies. It has 
always been a great religious centre, and to this 
day it possesses some fifty churches, foremost 
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Three Mexican Cathedrals 


among which is the stately cathedral, which 
ranks next to that of Mexico City in architec- 
tural importance. It was commenced in 1552 
and consecrated in 1649, though the facade was 
not completed until 1664, which date appears 
thereon. The south tower was not finished 
until the eighteenth century. The plan is the 
same as Mexico, though the dimensions are 
considerably less. The external effect is one 
of greater unity than is presented by Mexico 
cathedral. It is constructed of a bluish-grey 
stone, while the sculpture is executed in dazzling 
white. The two interiors resemble each other 
closely and the arrangement of the stalls and 
high altar is identical. The principal dome is 
covered with yellow and green tiles, giving the 
effect of greenish gold. A great feature of the 
interior of Puebla are the. splendid gilt iron 
screens which close the lateral chapels. The 
vaulting, which resembles that of Mexico 
cathedral, is treated in white and gold. 

The stalls are the work of Pedro Munoz, 
and were begun in 1719 and finished 
three years later. The panels of the 
wainscot are inlaid in ivory with many 
intricate patterns, no two alike. There 
are fifty-four upper stalls and forty-six 
lower. Behind the archbishop’s seat is 
a small shrine in which is preserved a 
fragment of the Crown of Thorns—the 
cathedral’s most precious relic. 

The lectern is also by Mufioz, and 
is surmounted by a figure of San Juan 
Nepomuceno. 

On the outer wall of the choir are 
four large pictures by José Ibarra, which 
were painted in 1732. The high altar 
is by Tolsa and recalls that of Mexico 
cathedral, though it is a more pleasing 
work. A very lovely set of Stations 
of the Cross in handsome gilt frames, 
by the famous Indian painter Miguel 
Cabrera, is hung on the pilasters 
between the lateral chapels. 

Cabrera (b. 1695, d. 1768) was a 
native of Oaxaca in Southern Mexico. 
He was a most prolific worker and 
painted a number of large and admirable 
pictures, though some of his best work, 
like this set of Stations, is on quite a 
small scale. His work recalls some of 
Luca Giordano’s pictures in the Escorial. 
Though his finest pictures show traces 
of combined Italian and Flemish 


influences, yet they are nevertheless charac- 
teristically Mexican. The Capilla de los 
Reyes has a magnificent retable designed 
by the celebrated Spanish sculptor Montafies. 
The colour and carving are exquisite. The 
sacristy is a magnificent room fitted with 
sumptuous presses. The walls are decorated 
with some huge pictures by Echave the 
Younger (seventeenth century) and Joaquin 
Magon (a Puebla painter of the eighteenth 
century). 

Adjoining the sacristy is the chapter room, 
hung with some splendid Flemish tapestries 
and said to have been presented by the 
Emperor Charles V. The sculpture on the 
facade is excellent, especially the bas-reliefs 
over the north and south doors. The facade 
of the north transept is a very masterly com- 
position and is one of the best examples of 
the Renaissance in the country. 

A fine iron fence surrounds the cathedral. 
It was erected as a memorial to Pope Pius IX. 
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Guadalajara, the second city of the republic, 
was founded about 1530 by Juan de Onate, 
and the diocese was established in 1552, the 
first bishop being Pedro Gomez Marabar. 
It became an archbishopric in 1863. The 
present cathedral was begun in 1571 and con- 
secrated in 1618. It has unfortunately suffered 
much from earthquakes, especially in 1750 and 
1818. On the latter occasion the towers were 
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destroyed and were eventually replaced by the 
incongruous spires which still exist. 

The fabric has received much adverse 
criticism, especially from Sylvester Baxter in 
his invaluable work, “‘ Spanish Colonial Archi- 
tecture in Mexico.” It should be remembered, 
however, that most of those features to which 
exception has been taken are not part of the 
original design. 

The plan consists of a domed sanctuary 
and a body of three naves of equal height 
divided by arcades with lofty fluted columns. 
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The domed sanctuary is characteristic * of 
Granada cathedral, and San Salvador at Ubeda 
(Spain). The facade is a severe but dignified 
composition. The gable is crowned by a 
mass of quaint finials. Above the central 
door are three niches under an entablature, 
while the lateral doors are surmounted by plain 
circular windows. 

The vaulting is quite Gothic, though 


severely plain. The facade is flanked by 
towers crowned with curious spires, which 
form no part of the original design. On the 
south is the sagrario in the form of a Greek 
cross with central dome. It is in the severe 
neo-Classical style and was not finished until 
1843, while the present dome only dates from 
1908. 

Until 1827 the choir occupied the centre 
of the nave. At present the stalls are crowded 
into the sanctuary behind the high altar. This 
altar is remarkable in that it is four-sided, 

















Three Mexican Cathedrals 


so that four Masses can be 
taneously. 

_ The great organ, which dates from 1716, is 
in a west gallery. There is also a small choir 
organ above the stalls. The church was 
formerly very rich in valuable plate, but this 
was mostly confiscated in 1860. 

The sacristy is a large structure on the 
south side to the east of the sagrario. Here is 
preserved the cathedral’s most precious pos- 
session—Murillo’s “ Assumption.” It is a 
beautiful example of the master’s best manner. 
It was formerly in the Escorial and was 
presented to the cathedral by the Spanish 
king in gratitude for the funds provided by the 
clergy to repel the French invasion of Spain 
under Napoleon. At the time of the French 
intervention in Mexico (1863) strenuous efforts 
were made to send it to France. Napoleon III 
offered {£10,000 for it, which was refused. 
In order to prevent its expatriation it was 
hidden in a secret niche, where it remained 
for several years. Americans have offered 
fabulous sums for this canvas, the authenticity 
of which is unquestioned. 

The dimensions of the cathedral are 
approximately 200 by 110 feet. 

We may sum up the three cathedrals in 
relation to their Spanish prototypes as follows : 
All possess the fluted columns, but the heavy 
entablature surmounting the Spanish examples 
is absent except at Guadalajara : all are essen- 
tially Gothic in construction. Guadalajara, 
in spite of injudicious alterations, is probably 
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the most characteristic of the school of Siloe ; 
it resembles Granada and Ubeda in its domed 
sanctuary and lierne vault, Malaga and Jaen 
in the absence of a cleréstory, and Ubeda in 
the omission of the transepts. 

These splendid architectural monuments of 
the New World are a lasting proof of the 
wonderful genius for colonization possessed 
by Spain and inherited by her from Imperial 
Rome. It is impossible to conclude without 
some reference to the terrible crisis through 
which Mexico is passing at the present time, 
and which threatens the security of the noble 
buildings which have been described above. 
For nearly a century, largely owing to the ill- 
advised interference of her northern neighbour, 
Mexico has been a prey to revolutions, save 
during the long rule of Porfirio Diaz. Ever 
since 1914 the country has been at the mercy 
of a gang of adventurers who have persecuted 
religion, massacred defenceless people, and 
looted and destroyed art treasures of incal- 
culable value. Had Mexico been permitted 
to manage her own affairs without foreign 
interference, this deplorable state of things 
would never have come to pass. The silence 
of the English daily Press, with one honourable 
exception, in the face of these atrocities is very 
difficult to explain. 

The latest news seems to give hope of 
some amelioration in the internal affairs of 
that unhappy country. It would be unwise, 
however, to take too optimistic a view of the 
present turn of affairs. 


OPERA 


CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 


By H. E. WORTHAM 


HAVE tried in ‘ Armide,’” says Gluck, 
when he has just been delivered of this 
masterpiece which excited a storm of 
protest from those amateurs who com- 

plained that their ears had been outraged and 

that an opera so dull and tuneless had 

never before been put upon any stage—“ I 

have tried to be more of a painter and a poet 

than a musician.” Posterity has not entirely 
supported this judgment ; and “ Armide ” holds 
its place in the repertory of the opera houses 
of Europe a century and a-half after its original 


production rather for the captivating beauty of 
its songs and its ballet music, much of which 
indeed Gluck had simply purloined from his 
own earlier works, than for the dramatic force 
of its situations or for the synthesis which the 
composer believed he had achieved by the use 
of recitative to orchestral accompaniment and 
through the remodelling of the conventional 
aria which had become incapable of conveying 
anything more than the skill of the singer. 
Still, modern productions of “Armide” 
do seem to lack something of the poetic and 
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** ARMIDE ”—THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 


pictorial effects which the composer had in 
mind. At Covent Garden the work is mounted 
perfunctorily and the dances betray no tradi- 
tions, older than the mid-Victorian era. But 
even when a serious attempt is made to present 
““Armide” as it ought to be played, the 
attempt is a failure, and not even the Opéra 
Comique can recapture the kind of atmosphere 
in which contemporary eyes and ears perceived 
the original production. 

Here is the illustration from a contemporary 
print of Zeneide dancing in the fifth act with 
the principal ladies of the corps de ballet. You 
see the ineffable Renaud sitting down-stage, 
his expression and his gesture showing that 
conflict between the desires of sense and the 
scruples of virtue round which nine out of 
ten operas have revolved. He sits there, 
garlanded with flowers, poetical flowers, which 
defy recognition, though there can be no doubt 
of the roses that bloom at his feet and hang 
over his head, the perfect hero of opera, the 
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true tenor who can think no evil—unless he 
be bewitched. (A very important reservation 
without which many composers for the theatre, 
not excluding Wagner, would have found it 
impossible to keep their tenor-heroes spotless.) 
In contrast, the ladies represent the type of 
femininity which persists despite changes in 
fashion and the passage of time, constant in 
one thing—the determination to subdue the 
foolish male. 

You remember how Renaud, a knight who 
is one of the companions of the saintly Godfrey 
de Bouillon, has been left by the sorceress 
Armide in her enchanted garden whilst the 
wicked woman goes off to consult with the 
Powers of Evil. Renaud has just been trying 
to detain Armide, and the two have sung a 
fine scena in which Renaud, forgetful of his 
vows, has insisted that he would rather die 
than renounce his love. At length she has 
withdrawn, leaving the troop of Pleasures and 
Happy Lovers to amuse the hero who is thus 
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SCENE FROM “ ACHILLES ” 














Eighteenth-Century Opera Contemporary Prints 


what consummate art have they combined the 
contradictions of slim and stout! Today we 
read how Mr. Cochran’s young ladies have to 
diet in order to adapt their forms to the 
growing generosity of the public’s taste in the 
matter of female beauty. But these ladies of 
many yesteryears are at once plump and 
slender. Their arms, their bosoms, so freely 
displayed in accordance with eighteenth- 
century taste, which would have been shocked 
at the impudicity of showing the leg up to the 
knee, are no mere boyish imitations. Yet 
their waists, tightly corseted but none the 
worse for that, have the svelteness of which 
only Reubens has been able to rob his young 
beauties. The lively, lissom creatures dance 
with the easiest grace, and you can see one of 
them in the act of doing an entrechat. The 
middle figure is possibly the most voluptuous. 
Were Armide not a sorceress and therefore 
sure of her instruments, one would have felt 
some qualms about the lady’s loyalty to 
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SCENE IN A CONTEMPORARY COMEDY 


her chief. How meltingly she looks down 
on Renaud, whose expression betrays his 
susceptibility to the simplest female blandish- 
ments—the poor, bewitched fellow ! 
Doubtless Armide knew what a dangerous 
woman was the delicate Jasameth—that is the 
name given her in the caption—but trusted 
to there being safety in numbers. Therein 
she was justified. For in the end Renaud, 
after listening to the most ravishing music, 
which the musicians in the orchestra must 
supply to your mind’s ear, sends them all 
packing. Luckily, the pictorial art ignores 
time, and so they remain there dancing for 
Renaud and for us in their Marie Antoinette 
coiffures, their voluminous skirts, their dé- 
colleté bodices, the incarnations of seductive 
beauty. Another of this series of prints of 
theatrical production in Paris at about the 
same period (II) shows us Mesdames Adelaide 
and Victorine playing the réles of Polixena and 
Briseis in the opera of ‘“‘ Achilles,” an engraving 
not less admirable in its composition and 
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SCENE FROM A CONTEMPORARY COMEDY 


vitality than thet of “ Armide.” Which of the 
thirty odd operas on the same theme and 
called after the hero of the Iliad this one may be, 
itis hard to say. There is nothing that fits the 
time in any of those of which I have been able 
to find records, and Lulli was no more played 
in the time of Louis-Seize. That does not 
prevent us from sharing the anxiety of the two 
prime donne over their anxiety about the mis- 
chance that may occur to Achilles, or of feeling 
something of the new instinct as we look upon 
the chorus “ up-stage.” A better-trained stage 
crowd—dressed in the correct habiliments you 
will observe—never trod the Old Vic. It is 
worth while remarking, by the by, that the 
two heroines are also apparelled in a way that 
shows a conscious effort to secure local colour. 
The band, too, is different. Instead of the 
oboists in “‘ Armide,” we have a flautist who 
is more interested in what is happening on the 
stage than on the score. A violinist is similarly 
silent. The most interesting figure in each case 
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is the chef d’orchestre, who is holding a roll 
of music in his hand and using it as a primitive 
baton. Presumably he is seated at a harpsi- 
chord of which we are not vouchsafed even a 
peep. But he is obviously an important 
personage to whom the others pay attention. 

The third illustration, perhaps the most 
attractive of the three, shows the last scene in 
the opera of “‘ Psyche,” where the trains of the 
four gods Apollo, Bacchus, Momus, and Mars 
are assembled. There at the top in a cielo 
spezzato, as the Italians called it—a “ cut” 
sky in which the dramatis persone could be 
hoisted up and down according as the deus 
ex machina was required to untie the knots of 
the drama—sits Jove sceptred and eagled. 
Beneath him Aphrodite fondles the boy Cupid, 
who together gave poor Psyche such a cruel 
time. In the front of the stage are the corps 
de ballet, the figurantes as they were named, 
and with them the girls who between the ages 
of nine and fourteen underwent the training 
that eventually would enable them to take their 
place in the ballet. The chorus, who are 
singing of love in the conventional style of the 
time : 

Chantons les plaisirs charmans 
Des heureus amans 


can be seen at the back of the stage in an 
ensemble which must have called for all the 
virtuosity at the command of the producer 
and stage-manager. One wonders, in par- 
ticular, how the lighting effects were managed. 
That they were elaborate we know; for the 
scenic artists of the Italian renaissance, Sab- 
batini in particular, two hundred years before 
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had already paid 
the matter considerable 
attention. In this scene 
everything depends 
upon the _ effulgence 
of the Jovian aurora. 
Something of the same 
sort is the case in the 
“‘Achilles ” illustration, 
where we see Apollo 
above (instead of with- 
in) the tympanum of 
his temple pediment ! 
Many other curious 
diversities of style are 
evident. But stage 
architecture is rightly 
a law unto itself. 

It was the charm, 
however, of the Caffé du 
Parnasse which led me to include this example 
from the “Nouvelles” of a contemporary 
comedy. Above the name you see the sign of the 
house, Parnassus, the double-headed as the poets 
of antiquity described it. There, seated by the 
Castalian spring, are seven of the immortals, 
gaining inspiration, no doubt, from its gushing 
waters and each other’s company. Clearly 
they enjoy the sweetness of the fruit of glory, 
a dulcification tempered by the absence of their 
public which reduces them to declaiming at 
each other. How well the essentially childlike 
nature of genius as shown in these unidentifi- 
able figures, though I think the bearded senior 
sitting on the left bank of the Castalian spring 
must be Homer, whilst it is surely Dante who 
wears the bays on the lower slopes of the 
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MUSIC LESSON SCENE IN 
SEVILLE ” 


opposite peak — how 
well is this contrasted 
with the worldliness of 
meretalent in theperson 
of the young author 
who is accosting a char- 
ming womanof thetown 
as she emerges from the 
café. The jeune auteur 
is entirely sure of 
himself, a model of 
gallantry from his nicely 
curled wig to his buc- 
kled shoes that daintily 
walk the cobbles, and 
he needs to be in the 
presence of such a jolie 
personne—a description 
for which English 
affords no ready equiva- 
lent and whose refinement is little flattered by 
the designation I have given her. 

The last reproduction of this series is 
another good example of the artist’s skill in 
composition. How firmly the characters are 
grouped round the table which in its perspec- 
tive almost anticipates a century and a-half! 
With what artifice the plates and glasses, the 
very carafes of wine, have arranged themselves ! 
And how elaborately they dress, these types of 
the smaller bourgeoisie, who maybe gain a certain 
dignity from their connection with literature, 
for the seated gentleman is a bookbinder and 
the other a papermaker. As for their wives’ 
costumes, these demand a whole catalogue of 
technical terms; but restraint bids me pass on 
to the Fragonard lithographs of scenes from 
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“The Marriage of Figaro” and “ The Barber 
of Seville.” 

The work of Alexander Evariste, the son of 
the great Fragonard, a pupil of David, these 
show the triumph of the neo-classicism in 
French art of which David was the high priest. 
There could not be a greater contrast in feeling 
and technique than that between these and 
the “ Nouvelles.” The countess who listened 
to Cherubino singing “‘ Voi che sapete”’ is a 
veritable Hermione sprung from the loins of 
Greek heroes. What a profile and what a 
length of leg! Mozart’s music has been called 


AN 


UNKNOWN PAINTING BY 


Attic, but it would surely wilt before such 
uncompromising pursuit of the Greek ideal 
as this. Even the Empire furniture is self- 
conscious. Only Sussanah and the dog belong 
to the world of natural things. Yet the design 
has a naive charm and the skill of the draughts- 
manship makes one wonder why Fragonard fils 
has remained so obscure a figure. 

The other three reproductions of his litho- 
graphs bear even more convincing evidence 
of his talent, though they are less mannered 
and therefore not so interesting as a record 
of style. 


WHISTLER 


By J. B. MANSON 


HE appearance of an unknown 

painting by Whistler is a rare 

event, and the fact that the picture 

is a portrait of the artist adds 
considerably to its interest. 

The canvas is only a small one, 10} in. by 
8} in., but it is a pure example of the artist’s 
work at the time when, emancipated from 
realism and the influence of Courbet, he was 
finding that delicate and subtle means of 
expression which was at the same time more 
spiritual and more personal. 

Whistler gave the painting to a re-liner in 
Paris, possibly in payment for work done, not 
an unusual practice on his part. 

The little picture passed into other and 
more official hands, possibly in exchange for 
another picture. 

It is somewhat difficult to date the picture. 
Whistler was born in 1834, and he remained 
young in appearance for an unusually long time. 

But it was probably painted in the studio 
of his first house in Lindsey Row, Chelsea, 
between the years 1863 and 1865. It closely 
resembles the pose of the artist in the picture 
known as “ Whistler in his Studio,” which 
was painted at that time. 

In style it is more like his work at a some- 
what later date. It would seem to be an early 
example of his maturer and wholly personal 
style. In technique it is like the vivid study 
for the portrait of F. R. Leyland, which is so 
different from the finished portrait, but it can 
hardly be as late as 1872, the date of that work. 
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There seems to be some suggestion of the 
famous white lock—the ‘‘ Méche de Silas ”— 
in it. We are told that the white lock was first 
introduced in 1879 in the etching of “‘ Whistler 
with the White Lock.” But that can hardly 
be correct, for in 1863 the artist frequently 
visited the Greaves’s house with his mother 
after dinner, and on such occasions he used to 
make chalk sketches on brown paper of those 
present, including himself. He told Way 
that at that time he never went to bed until 
he had drawn a portrait of himself; and one of 
of these, a chalk drawing which belonged to 
Way, has a white lock. 

There is no trace of the butterfly on this 
little portrait. That famous form of signature 
gradually developed after the painting of 
‘La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine ” of 
1863-64. After 1864 he arranged his initials 
in the Japanese fashion, and they first appeared 
interlaced in an oblong or circular frame. 
With the Nocturnes of 1872 and the large 
portraits the characteristic butterfly appears. 
From that time his slightest work bears the 
butterfly, and it is unlikely that he would 
have omitted it from this portrait had it been 
painted after that date. 

In any case, the painting is a beautiful and 
characteristic example of that spiritual form of 
expression which is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the development of art, and which 
Whistler, no less than Cézanne, achieved, 
though in a different and perhaps more 
superficial way. 





























LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


T is amusing, at a time when there is so much protest 

against /’art vivant, to find that the Bureaux des 

Beaux-Arts surrender little by little every day and 

consent to open the French museums to the true 
French painting. Therefore all which is being well done 
in our State galleries this season is a good fusion, and the 
summer tourists will discover a new and magnificent 
Louvre much enriched. I content myself with announcing 
the new acquisition of the imaginative compositions with 
which the great Corot decorated a house of a friend at 
Mantes. 

I shall mention also the happy acquisition of two 
remarkable panels of the Avignon school resembling the 
pictures of the palace of the Popes coming from the chapel 
of Thouron. They are contemporary with the frescoes of 
the Chartreuse de Villeneuve, and the Sienese influence 
in them is very apparent. 

The charming Marie Laurencin will be pleased to see 
them. There are few painters who know as well as this 
gracious young woman the French primitives that her 





THREE GIRLS 


By Marie Laurencin 


art, so modern and still so Parisian, displays so often. The 
art of Marie, as they say in the circle of her intimates, is 
truly an art of “ Cour d’Amour.” I hope I make myself 
well understood. The chivalry of the “ Cour d’Amour ” 
was without prudery, perfectly virile, worthy of the strong 
hearts which invented courtesy. 

A recent exhibition at Jean Aron’s new gallery, in the 
rue de Miromesnil, has revealed the sustained talent of 
Marie Laurencin. One can but feel gratified that adulation 
and praise have not spoilt this artist. She alone has been 
able, without danger, to overdo the fashionable portrait. 
With surprising facility in all the sumptuous and tender 
charm of her play of arabesques, which never provoke 
confusion, she returns in some way to the compositions of 
her early youth with an accent, a decision so powerful in 
the simplicity of execution derived from the best of the 
primitives. 

The canvases of this first epoch of Marie Laurencin’s 
art had become very rare : they were not more prized for 


the simple reason that, very little shown, they had been at 
once acquired by private collectors. The brilliant return 
of the artist will certainly revive the demand for them. 

What a splendid exhibition might be made with such 
canvases as this scene of “Jeunes Filles,” of which we give 
a reproduction, and this “ Réunion chez un Poéte” 
(belonging to the widow of Guillaume Apollinaire), in 
which appears, among others, Picasso near the poet-author 
of “Alcools” and ‘“‘Calligrammes”! At the Galerie 
Briant there was a good show of the works of Eugéne 
Corneau—figure-subjects and landscapes about which the 
great writer Georges Duhamel, who proved himself an 
art-critic by his study of Vlaminck, said: “Ten times he 
put his technique to the test so that one day it might not 
be apparent through much severity, exactitude, and 
measure.” , 

Modigliani was Corneau’s friend; and that is a satis- 
factory reference, for Modigliani, the manof furious 
whims, was not everybody’s friend; he has left a moving 
portrait of Corneau which happily illustrated the catalogue. 

I have spoken to you about Etienne Farkas. The 
success of the show of his great compositions (a personal 
process which is not tempera, and which especially does 
not aim at replacing oil) has been as alive as the success of 
the album of coloured etchings which appears under the 
title of “ Correspondances,” together with the poems 
which these plastic reveries have inspired me. 

Etienne Farkas is a dreamer of the simplest kind : he 
owes as much to culture as to his feelings; his visions are 
nourished with all the aspects of the exterior world and 
all the possibilities of the intellectual universe. But the 
humble souls have also their dreams. Nothing is more 
complicated than the subject selected by an ignorant 
painter. One sees, once more, such works at the Galerie 
Drouet ; it is very fashionable. Snobbism enjoys it, poets 
rhapsodize, and the speculator is never discouraged in 
awaiting the discovery of a new douanier Rousseau. 

Once, some connoisseurs thought this rare bird had been 
found in the person of a retired sailor of the Sables 
d’Olonne, who did pertraits of boats, as he said. Con- 
fidence in him was founded on the fact that he was lancé 
by the poet Jean Cocueau, whose influence in drawing- 
rooms was considerable; but soon it was seen that it was 
not Jean Cocueau’s intention to Jancer an artist. The 
poet simply pleased himself in showing by 2 new illustration 
his “taste for popular fine subjects made by hand.” 
In spite of which the obstinate connoisseurs are still hoping 
and on the look out. They go as far as to expect great 
things from works manufactured in madhouses. Only 
confusion has resulted from it all. 

From now, all the collectors of popular paintings, 
works of “ Sunday painters,” rustic posters, and the rest 
are, unfortunately, augmented by works of lunatics. I 
have had already the opportunity of proving that nothing 
is farther from the naiveté of folk-lore than the inventions 
of mad people. Mad painters have, in common with 
charmingly inspired novices, only a certain maladresse. 
I hope it is not this maladresse which the up-to-date 
connoisseur wishes to place above everything else! 
On my return from a short absence, I found a heavy 
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correspondence awaiting me concerning the question of 
the day. Are the provincial museums to be nationalized ? 
This is a very serious question, which cannot be answered 
lightly. I suggest that some English readers who frequently 
come to France might take part in this debate very 
profitably for themselves and us. 





MARIE LAURENCIN IN HER STUDIO 


I have just returned from Besancon, where I went 
purposely to see again the romantic canvases of Gigoux, 
in the Municipal Museum. The door was opened by a 
worthy woman who answered my request in this 
disconcerting manner: ‘“‘ Come back another day: this 
morning I have some peas to shell ! ” 

No official of the Ministry of Fine Arts, were he even 


the humble doorkeeper in livery who at Albi governs the 
museum, would have been guilty of such an impertinent 
liberty; but it is true that the Musée d’Albi acquired some 
Lautrecs at a time when the State did not participate in 
the purchase of the masterpieces of the painter of dancing 
girls. It is to the personal initiative, the taste and 
knowledge of M. André Farcy, a modest municipal 
official, that one owes the Musée of Grenoble, first example 
in France of an authentic museum of modern French art. 
Nowadays the Luxembourg multiplies its official attempts 
with the critic friends of artists to obtain from them, 
on special terms, works for which the State would not 
give a few pence when these Frenchmen, now the glory 
of their country, were young and poor. 

It is, indeed, a whole System of Fine Art which must 
be created, sanctioned by the State, after it has been 
established by competent persons chosen outside official 
bureaux. 

There is at Bernier a pleasing exhibition of “ Mer et 
Plage.” Many collectors have consented to lend some 
important canvases: many young artists have bravely 
faced the ordeal to be next to the masters and their great 
works. 

With great pleasure I have seen again Manet’s “ Sur la 
Plage,” Courbet’s “‘ La Vague,” the port of “‘ L’Estaque ” 
by Cézanne, a “Port Breton” by Odilon Redon, which 
is a feast of colour. Here, as in so many other canvases, 
Odilon Redon is a supernaturaliste. Signac shows a 
“Quai de Portrieux,” and Laprade a “Port de la 
Rochelle,” of which the subtle lighting did so much for 
the glory of Signac. There are also watercolours by 
K. K. Roussel, which remind us that the epoch of the 
** Revue Blanche,” of the first ‘‘ Salon d’Automne,” and 
of the youth of Marcel Proust had also its charm. 

But the real attraction of the exhibition is, to my 
mind, the revelation of Vlaminck as a marine painter. 
One of the finest shown is “Mer et Falaise’’: one also 
notices the “Phare” by Utrillo, an artist whose sad 
sensibility is, perhaps, not as much at home before the 
permanent drama of the sea as in the presence of pathetic 
cathedrals or the humblest village chapels—“My well- 
beloved,” as this poor great painter called them. Another 
marine painter is M. le Tournier, unknown till now: his 
exhibition at the Galerie Drouaut fixes henceforth the 
attention of the public on him. 

Le Tournier is the painter and the poet of iron ships, 
of oil tanks and coal vessels: he interprets perfectly their 
rigid lines in an atmosphere reminiscent of the times of 
the ancient galleys. 

Such canvases as “ Cargo et Remorqueur,” “ Cargo au 
Large,” “Transport Sortant du Port” are as interesting to 
the true friends of the sea as to lovers of sound painting. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


HE Spiridon Sale was an indication that Berlin 
has become a capital of the art world. Not only 
the sale itself, coming after the great auction of 


the Huldschinski collection, showed this, but, 
more than that, the keenness of the battle and the most 
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interesting competition amongst the great firms of dealers. 
The Leningrad pictures were put up for sale by Lepke’s ; 
but although this was an historical event of considerable 
importance, the sensation was much less. The double 
portrait by Lorenzo Cotta of a “ Married Couple” went 
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A MUSICAL PARTY By Ochterfeld 


for 310,000 marks, and the little “ Head of Christ,” by 
Rembrandt, for 130,000 marks—to Paris, and the portrait 
by Joos van Cleve was only retained in Berlin for 
100,000 marks. 

In connection with these excitements of the art market 
attention must be drawn to a very curious exhibition which 
Doctor Schaffer is holding in his salon in the Friedrich 
Ebert Strasse. He had once before brought together a 
collection of Dutch landscapes; this time he has con- 
centrated on Dutch “ Interiors” by nearly all the great 
masters of this school, who are known as the “ Little 
Masters.” There were over one hundred pictures—a very 
valuable collection that was partly got together from private 
sources under the patronage of Dr. Bode. Some of the 
paintings were for sale. But just think : There were nine 
Pieter de Hoochs: scenes of family life, music, the genre 
subject “ Die Bezahlung,” mothers with children, ladies 
with cavaliers. Jan Steen is represented by seven pictures : 
the artist with his family, the ‘ Doctor’s Visit,” the 
** Pastry Cook,” various love and drinking scenes, even a 
** Marriage of Cana.” There were seven Terborchs, each 
better than the other: portraits, a guardroom, a toilet 
scene : a very rare Kalf representing a woman at a well, in 
deep shadows; or a mandolin player by Judith Leyster; 
or a Maes: an old woman praying, full of inner beauty ; 
and a Vermeer representing a girl in a light-red 
dress, holding a wineglass. Metsu was represented by a 
self-portrait, a spinning woman, a lute player, and an 
apothecary. A rarity was the “ Scéne Galante ” by Burgh, 
also the musical company by Ochterfeld, whose favourite 
subject it was. If perhaps the interest in the cabinet 
pieces of these masters has dropped back a little before the 


onslaught of the primitives, one is, nevertheless, glad to 
see them in their own company in this manner; they do; 
after all, represent a kind of chamber art both in subject 
and execution—an achievement such as has today by no 
means been surpassed. 

The cultivation of this kind of chamber art is served by 
a curious exhibition of a specialized craft, got together by 
the Paris art firm Rotil, and the Berlin firm “ Pygmalion,” 
and shown at the Kiinstlerhaus. It contains antique 
picture frames from the earliest Gothic down to “ Louis- 
Seize,” Italian and French. This show, too, is the 
fulfilment of one of Dr. Bode’s wishes. He, it may be 
remembered, once devoted a famous essay to the history 
of the picture frame, though ignoring those done in the 
French taste. Here we can study, in nearly 350 examples of 
original frames, the development of style in such objects 
which ever tend to free themselves from their architectural 
bondage in their tendency to become independent. The 
Italians, even with the circular frames, or pediment frames, 
kept flat, with playful ornamentation that likes to emphasize 
the centre of the mouldings ; the Frenchmen, on the other 
hand, prefer to emphasize the corners, to make the mould- 
ings concave, to isolate the outside moulding, and to satisfy 
a general taste which has continued and been found suitable 
even for the impressionists. A most instructive illustrated 
catalogue enables wider circles to acquire knowledge and 
judgment in this important ancillary brand of pictorial art. 

The most valuable of all the exhibitions during the 
“* Festspiel ” months is the one in the Akademie; it is 
not a specifically Berlinish event, but covers the whole of 
Germany. One is always delighted to perambulate the 
well-lighted galleries of the Akademie and to look at the 
paintings and sculpture there; but again and again one 
searches in vain for a definitive result of the art of the 
present, for a confession of faith as pronounced as that 
expressed in the days of classicistic or impressionistic art. 
Negative values predominate : aversion from experimental 
and radical expressionism and from superficial impression- 
ism. Without a doubt there is a return to painting as such, 
but of course to a kind of painting that is not mere imitation 
of Nature or the presentation of beautiful dreams, nor does 





SCENE GALANTE By H. van de Burgh 
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it content itself with the purely decorative elements; it 
tries rather to deduce the laws of design, of colour and of 
form from the very nature of the two dimensional plane. 
It is, in a sense, a procedure not unlike that of music, this 
absorption of colour and drawing by the picture plane, 
because it engenders a harmony of expression which keeps 
midway between realism and subjectivity, a kind of sound- 
ing of things as they are, and yet at the same time passing 
through us. 

Liebermann, the president, shows, apart from a garden 
on the Wannsee, a portrait of a gentleman and one of a 
lady, in all of which—though arrived at by a different path, 
namely, that of the composure of age—something of this 
stabilizing harmony is to be felt. There was for him no 
need to change; he only needed development. With 
others the necessity for a change was more necessary. Old 
Academicians like Kampf or Eichhorst incline manifestly 
to a more modern conception of colour compensation. 
Ulrich Hiirbner, the impressionist, shows more and more a 
dissolution of colour in a dull co-ordination which avoids 
all violent effects of local colours. Pechstein, once the most 
passionate apostle of violent colour, is now, after a period 
of crisis in which he kept it in subjection, returning to 
colouristic truth, which he observes with the utmost care 
in a picture representing “ Sheep Washing.” 


The two biggest pictures of the exhibition are “‘ The | 


Shipwrecked ” by the Diisseldorf painter Althen, who has 
reduced the presentation of the subject almost to a contrast 
of blacks and whites, and the “ Marriage of Cana ” by the 
Viennese painter Kitt, painted in the duller tempera colour, 
treated in modern costume, in a sober and unpretentious 
manner. Numerous dull-coloured, grey-enveloped figures 
and nudes proclaim, throughout the exhibition, the same 
principle: the “ Slave Girls” by the Dresden painter 
Beutner; the “ Artistes” by the Berlin painter Cleve- 
Kliebert; the “ Girls ” of the Prague artist Schroelter ; the 
“* Drinking Couple ” by Gawell, are characteristic. 

But real achievement is only reached in pictures that 
are inspired by the whole of the art, not by special methods 
—pictures which display a sensuous curiosity of the world. 
Ernst Wilhelm May emerges from the darkling classicism, 
which is still discernible in his nude study, to richness of 
design and colour in his still-life subject. Max Neumann 
has become still more colourful and rich in his “ Street 
Scene,” which is a masterpiece. Kokoschka, too, belongs to 
the same category, although his two Venetian pictures are 
not particularly happy. The motionful realism which Dix 
develops from his material, the serious brown harmony of 
Faistauer’s “ Portrait of a Man with a Parrot,” the way in 
which Jaeckel projects flesh colour into the trees of his 
painting of “‘ Castel Gandolfo,” the concentrated brilliance 
of Max Kaus, also Wollheim’s talented portraits (amongst 
them one of Leonhard Frank), represent condensations and 
extensions of the temperament of present-day painters, 
against which the study, “ Naked People near a Forest 
Lake,” by the solitary Kirchner, looks, in spite of its 
directness, only primitive, so far as its stimulating powers 
are concerned. What differences are there not in the con- 
ception of these three landscapes !—“ Romantic Landscape” 
by Fribusch, the cold law of a dream ; the “ Landing-stage ” 
by the Mannheim painter Xaver Fuhr, a graphic diagram ; 
and the “Villa Romana” by Waski, a carpet of rich 
colour. 

Sculpture is this time especially well represented, though 
not particularly impressive. The varied and sober art of 
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the recently deceased artist Wenck has been honoured by 
giving up a whole room to him. The fourteen Stations of 
the Cross, carved in wood by Hitzberger for the Catholic 
church in Wannsee, are a curiosity. Klimsch and Kolbe 
are as usual supreme, the latter also on account of a good 
bronze bust of Liebermann. 


* x x 


As part of the “ Festspiel ” Hindemith’s later opera, 
“Neues vom Tage,” was produced at Kroll’s. The 
libretto is by Marcellus Schiffer, the well-known revue 
poet. It was a risk. Schiffer is a lively, witty writer, full 
of repartee and verbal skill; Hindemith is an absolute 
musician, although he has always shown a liking for the 
modern world of the sketch and literary excess. How 
could these two tendencies work together ? That is the 
problem of the opera. Schiffer’s plot is as follows : 
A couple anxious to be divorced get, on account of the 
various ruses necessary for the purpose, into the most awful 
dilemmas. The husband throws, in a museum, a statuette of 
Venus at the head of the hired seducer of his wife and 
is put into prison; she, expecting this very seducer whilst 
in her bath, is there surprised by the whole of the hotel 
staff. The newspapers take it up and publish it as a 
sensation under the heading: ‘“‘ Neues vom Tage” 
(News of the Day). Cabaret managers engage her to 
represent her own life on the stage so as to satisfy the 
public’s craving of topical actualities, and the couple are 
thus compelled to acquiesce in their divorce although 
they long to dwell peacefully together again. Not bad, 
don’t you think? Two human beings are compelled, 
owing to the hunger for sensation of the public, to give 
up their humanity in order to remain stage puppets. 
All manner of piquant situations arise : domestic quarrels, 
the registrar’s office, the divorce court, with the beautiful 
Herr Herrmann the seducer, whose heart, unfortunately, 
upsets his business affairs ; then the room in the museum ; 
the bathroom, the prison, the boudoir—an all-at-the- 
same-time cabaret stage. It is a grateful task for the 
music to play into these situations—to find the proper 
mood for these everyday events and to give, so to speak, 
the metaphysical significance which nevertheless belongs 
to these common events. 

Hindemith possesses the power of fluent composition, 
but he has a style which rests on formal principles, and 
has only superficially certain correspondences with the idea 
of modern bouffonnerie; but his music is fundamentally 
not comic. He treats the voice absolutely, which makes 
emphasis of the words, as is done in such a masterly way 
in Strauss’s ‘“ Intermezzo,” impossible. The clearness 
of the meaning, so essential in librettos of this kind, is 
lost. The ensembles, especially the great finale in the 
bathroom scene, are treated seriously: the passage might 
belong to a requiem. Sometimes one discovers attempts 
at farce: the march of the managers, for instance, 
syllables that are spoken rapidly, dance tunes of a jazzy 
kind, and parodies—especially the very funny love scene 
in the orchestral manner—and duet ecstasies of the old 
sentimental opera. 

The general orchestration is the modern one. Little 
string, much wind (especially saxophone), and much 
percussion. All is composed by the hand of a master, 
which, however, today attempts to subdue the doubts 
one may have as to the immediate effect of music. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS, by JoAN MANNING SANDERS, 
with an Introduction by R. H. WILENSKI. (London: 
Faber and Faber.) 2Is. net. 


I once knew a lad of twenty who thought, apparently, 
like a child of five and spoke like a child of three; but if 
one asked him to say what day of the week the first of 
August 1860 was, or how much, say, 26,810 multiplied by 
13,579 came to, he would tell one as if he were reading the 
answers on the page of a book— instantaneously. 

But the case of Joan Manning Sanders is still more 
remarkable; for she is a perfectly normal child, and her 
development as revealed in this book is also normal : only 
as one turns over the pages one has a sense of accelerated 
motion; phases seem to have been left out. Perhaps 
there is here a kind of proof of the “Quantum” theory— 
progress by leaps. Joan began as all normal children 
begin—they draw with and upon imagination. Actually, it 
is the normal state even of adults. Not to draw both 
with and upon imagination is difficult. It requires per- 
severance and training, and perhaps even then it cannot 
be eliminated entirely. At all events most people find it 
so difficult that they give up “ drawing ” both with and 
upon imagination altogether; they become, as it were, 
temporarily neutral, until they have absorbed facts and 
acquired habits of dealing with them that are no part of 
their normal and real selves. They live in a state of active 
passivity. Not infrequently this enforced passivity of their 
ego leads to a desire for temporary escape from this 
slavery ; hence “ hobbies ” and also, perhaps, the greater 
part of “ art ” as it is practised today. 

Joan Manning Sanders has been more fortunate; she 
has had no need to “escape”—so far, at all events— 
because she has never been forced. She is still more 
fortunate because having reached the ripe age of sixteen 
she recognizes the necessity of keeping control over her 
imagination; that is to say, of checking imagination by 
observation, of learning by experiment and from experience, 
and she is trebly fortunate in that, so far, her experience 
and her imagination are keeping pace with one another : 
the whole art of art is to keep these two horses running 
in double harness. 

Unless some natural event obstructs her progress and 
changes the direction of her course, Joan, I have no doubt, 
will be spared the fate of infant prodigies, who usually 
fade into the commonplace before they have come of age— 
except in music. 

Nevertheless, to have drawn “ Adam and Eve” at 
eight, “‘ The Death of Absalom ” at eleven, to have painted 
the “‘ Adoration of the Kings ” (for a church in Cornwall) 
at thirteen, “‘ Gracie” at fourteen, “ The Brothers ” at 
fifteen, and ‘“‘ The Concertina Players” at sixteen, is 
enough of success to turn an adult’s head. She is still a 
child—but only still; every year now will make a differ- 
ence. And Mr. Wilenski seems to have some fear that the 
Academy spirit might take possession of her. 

The publication of this book was certainly worth while, 
not so much on account of Joan, whom it exposes to the 
temptation of vanity, but because the evolution of her 
progress is interesting. The illustrations are good, and 
the only fault of Mr. Wilenski’s text is that there is not 
enough of it. H. F. 
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GEORGIAN ART (1760-1820) : BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 
MONOGRAPHSIII. (London: B.T. Batsford.) 30s. net. 


In one respect the eighteenth century, more par- 
ticularly its second half and reaching into the first quarter 
of the following, is entirely remarkable ; it appears to have 
been the first and the last era of domestic taste, and in 
that sense it is well symbolized by George III, who was 
distinguished, if by little else, at least by his “‘ domestic 
virtues,” as Mr. Fry points out in the introduction to this 
third of the “ Burlington Magazine” monographs. The 
Georgian era, from 1760 to 1820, both here and abroad, 
stands out, above all, for its domestic architecture, interior 
decoration, and every kind of furniture down to the 
tea-caddy and the snuff-box. It sought to please the eye 
by the companionableness of all its arts and crafts, by the 
elegance of its taste. Even the worst excesses of the 
French rococo, the chinoiseries and Walpolean Gothic, 
have still a kind of restraint which prevents them from 
becoming monstrosities such as occurred in the aberrations 
of earlier ages; and one need only compare the Regent 
Street that was with the Regent Street that is, or the 
coaching inns of the past with the petrol-filling stations of 
today, to realize that our present age is floundering in a 
wilderness of showy barbarism and mechanical ugliness. 
That purely human relationship which made agreeable to 
the mind, the eye, ear, or even the palate of man his 
manufactured things has gone by the board since the 
ascendancy of the engineer and his machines which 
“turn out ” buildings, pictures, music, and even food. 

Perusal of the “ Burlington Magazine’s ” composite 
monograph of amply illustrated essays helps to confirm 
our misgivings ; shows us not so much what we inevitably 
have lost, but what we have not gained—not quite the 
same thing. 

The volume is written by a “ college ” of authorities, as 
follows : Introduction by Roger Fry; Painting by J. B. 
Manson; Architecture and Sculpture by Geoffrey Webb; 
Ceramics and Glass by Bernard Rackham; Metalwork by 
W. W. Watts; Furniture by Oliver Brackett; Textiles by 
A. F. Kendrick; Minor Arts by Louise Gordon Stables. 

That all the authors know their subject need not 
be pointed out. We have therefore little ground for 
criticism. Either Mr. Fry or Mr. Manson might, however, 
have profitably dealt with the stage and its repercussion in 
pictorial art, and we also regret that Mr. Fry was not 
given a little more space for his general picture of the era. 
He ought at all events surely to have had something to say 
about the “invention of esthetics ” and the estheticians 
who came thick and fast during this period—after Shaftes- 
bury, Winckelmann, Burke, Kant, Goethe, and Hegel, not 
to mention lesser lights. H. F. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 1826-1926. By 
H. HALe-BeL_tot, M.A., Reader in Modern History in the 
University of Manchester. (University of London Press.) 
25s. net. 


It is fortunate that the Slade School, as part cf 
University College, London, gives us an excuse for men- 
tioning Mr. Hale-Bellot’s admirable memorial volumc, 
which necessarily deals more exhaustively with other 
branches of knowledge. 
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University College is an outcome of the industrial 
revolution : its father was Thomas Campbell, with whom 
the idea germinated in conversation with A. W. von 
Schlegel and the professors of Bonn University. Its 
corner-stones were non-classical and undenominational 
education. The underlying plans were drafted upon 
systems prevailing at the Scottish and the German 
Universities. Or, to quote the author: “‘ The extended 
range of the subjects of university study, the lecture 
system, the non-residence of the students, their admission 
to single courses, the absence of religious tests, the de- 
pendence of the professors upon fees, and the democratic 
character of the institution were all deliberate imitations 
of Scottish practice. . . . The influence of Germany 
reinforced that of Scotland in securing preference for the 
professorial to the tutorial system, encouraged the tolera- 
tion of religious variety, and assured contact with the 
products of Continental scholarship.” Some influence in 
the constitution of the London University came also from 
America, and later from France. 

However, a more detailed analysis of this history, 
which does as much credit to its author as to his subject, 
is obviously here out of place. The book concerns all 
especially interested in universities and their functions. 
The most topical reference for our readers are the notes on 
the Slade School, to which, nevertheless, even more space 
might have been given, having regard to the fact that this 
school has exerted in the past, and still exerts, an important 
influence in the trend—we will not say development—of 
painting as practised in Great Britain, to make a distinction 
between that and English art. University College, 
commencing with a German drawing-master, Kinkel of 
Bonn, had as its first Slade professor E. J. Poynter. “ His 


election was important,” we read, “‘ because of his know- - 


ledge of the practice in French schools ”; and again, the 
work of the school “became incomparably more im- 
portant after the appointment of Alphonse Legros in 1876, 
and the heydey of its reputation belongs to the ’eighties 
and nineties.” During this period W. Strang, D. S. 
MacColl, T. C. Gotch, Charles Holroyd, W. R. Sickert, 
C. W. Furse, W. Rothenstein; then, under Legros’ suc- 
cessor, Frederick Brown: Ethel Walker, Ambrose A. 
McEvoy, Augustus E. John, Gwen John, Albert D. 
Rothenstein, W. N. M. Orpen, P. Wyndham Lewis, and 
Anna Airy studied at the school. Not one of these artists, 
with the possible exceptions of T. C. Gotch and W. Strang, 
can be regarded as typically English in his art. T. C. 
Gotch, however, owes its English aspect to Legros’ un- 
French side, and the strain that pervades the many 
permutations of Strang’s art is distinguished by its 
Scottish “‘ burr.” 

One interesting passage which throws a light on the 
esthetic movement of the eighties may be quoted in 
conclusion. It concerns a course of lectures on Greek art 
given in 1880 by C. T. (later Sir Charles) Newton at 
University College : 

“** In the year when he was appointed,’ writes Professor 
Gardner, ‘ the so-called “‘ esthetic movement ” was at its 
height; and the somewhat affected and artificial interest 
in Greek art, which was thus aroused, led to remarkable 
crowds at Newton’s first course of lectures. The Botanical 
Theatre was full to the doors each week, and genuine 
students were lost in an attendance led by Mrs. Langtry 
and Oscar Wilde. But Newton never lectured down to 


his audience, keeping up his own standard throughout, 
IIo 


and the attendance soon fell to a normal level. 
Wilde would have appreciated this passage ! 

Mr. Bellot’s conscientious history is accompanied by a 
number of charts and illustrations. H. F. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF SONG. By JouHN Goss. 
University Press.) §s. 


THE CONCERT-GOER’S LIBRARY OF DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES. By Rosa NEwMARCH. Pp. viii + 106. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford.) 1s. 6d. 
net. 


BERLIOZ. Pp. 43. (Oxford University Press.) 6d. net. 


This collection of songs does not really aim at the 
completeness, in one form or another, which attaches to 
the anthology of verse or prose. It contains examples of 
every school, but they have been chosen, not for their 
representative character, but simply because Mr. John Goss 
likes them. Since his taste is good the result is excellent, 
for we have within the covers of a not too ponderous 
volume a collection of some eighty to ninety songs, nearly 
all of which are first rate, whilst the majority are more or 
less unfamiliar to the average amateur or even to the 
average professional singer. Amongst these one would 
cite Carl Loewe’s “ Erlkénig,” a setting which in certain 
respects is superior to that by Schubert. A feature of the 
volume is the number of beautiful early English songs, of 
which the arrangements as a general rule have been 
admirably and simply done. A more dubious instance of 
over-elaboration is B. van Dieren’s arrangement of a 
sixteenth-century melody, attributed to Orlando di Lasso. 

Mrs. Newmarch, whose concert notes have for a 
generation been a feature of the Promenade Concerts, has 
chosen for the second volume of her reprints the Wagnerian 
excerpts, some of the more often played symphonic poems 
and fantasias, and a dozen or so familiar marches. To give 
really satisfactory indications of the music one is going to 
hear without the aid of musical quotation is impossible. 
How near Mrs. Newmarch comes to success one can see 
on every page of this little volume. Her concise, analytical 
power never fails her, and though she avoids any suggestion 
of fine writing she is always able to impart a literary flavour 
to her work. 

Certainly no one in this country has achieved the 
same measure of success in this subsidiary art of the 
concert room. 

The little book on Berlioz is a symposium which took 
place under the genial gastronomic influences of Kettner’s 
last December. Sir Hamilton Harty, who has established 
a Berlioz cult at Manchester, and Mr. Bernard van Dieren 
were the chief Berliozites, and Dr. Buck and Mr. Harvey 
Grace the most frankly sceptical. An interesting exposition 
of views about a composer who has never won his way 
into the heart of the greater public. H. E. W 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 
1929. (London: Hutchinson & Co.) 12s. 6d. 

There is no doubt that the “ Arts and Crafts Year Book ” 
—much more important in bulk than in former years— 
means to supply a long-felt want. It contains a great mass 
of information about museums, arts and crafts organiza- 
tions, exhibitions, associations for the furtherance of 
artists’ and craftworkers’ interests; a directory of artists 
and craftworkers, and firms supplying material or dealing 
in so-called “ craftwork ”; there are also sections devoted 
to schools of art, Continental craftworkers, and books on 
the arts published during 1928. However, if it is to fulfil 
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a really useful function it will have to make up its mind 
about a definite policy, and this can only be formulated if it 
is clear what it stands for. Both foreword and contents 
show that that is by no means the case. From the making 
of things for the fun of the thing (“‘ quite a lot of fun can be 
had in pottery painting”—page 9) to the making of 
things for the need of them (“ the exhibition of craftsmen’s 
work at the Royal Agricultural Show, at which about £900 
worth of orders was taken, was most creditable ”—page 124) 
is a far cry. The whole problem, a very difficult one, is 
fundamentally economical—hence neither Ruskin nor 
Morris could separate esthetics from politics. The “ Arts 
and Crafts Year Book and Directory ” can only hope to 
“do its bit” if it makes up its mind to help the need- 
workers, leaving the fun-workers to their own irresponsible 
devices. H. F. 


FOREIGN REVIEW SECTION 
By . KINETON PARKES 


LA MINIATURE PERSANE DU XII* AU XVII* SIECLE, 
par ARMENAG Bey SAKISIAN. Large 4to, pp. xili + 176 + 
plates cvi. Sewn. (Paris et Bruxelles : Les Editions G. van 
Oest.) Francs 480. 

There are 193 reproductions of miniature paintings, 
two of which are in colour, in this stately volume. Many 
of them are from the author’s own collection, which is not 
only very large but very important. Some of them are 
derived from Constantinople museums, including those 
from the Fables of Bidpay, which are also represented by 
examples in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Louvre 
in Paris; from the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston and the 
Pierpont Morgan Library and the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; from the Gulbenkian collection; the Stoclet 
collection, Brussels; the Sarre collection, Berlin, and the 
British Museum. From the last the examples are from the 
manuscript of “ The Poems of Nizami ” of Shah Tahmasp 
which was reviewed in APOLLO last November. The 
illustrations are not on the same generous scale as in that 
fine volume, but they are plentiful; and the two in colour 
from the author’s collection, one of them a Nizami 
illustration of great beauty, are very welcome. Persian 
miniature paintings, carpets, and tiles are like Persian 
lambs and cats, for all have a lovely surface. They are 
intimate and precious. Persian miniature paintings, 
carpets, and tiles are alike in the exquisite quality of their 
designs which, whether naturalistic or abstract, are examples 
of virtuosity. The Persian artist, like most Eastern artists, 
was a craftsman in the first place and sat down to his task 
unheeding time and unhampered by it, in order to put all 
the beauty he felt and knew into a given space. The 
very avocations attached to the names of the artists in the 
index of this volume speak of devotion to the craft con- 
cerned: miniaturist, calligraphist, calligraphe-découpeur, 
illuminator, jeweller, enameller, painter of frescoes and 
binder of books. The names and title of those responsible 
for the Persian crafts are veritable romances: Abbas I 
the Great, Shah of Persia; Abd-el-Aziz, Sultan of Bok- 
hara; Aurengzeb, Grand Mogul; Behram, Sassanide 
sovereign; Shah Rokh, successor of Tamerlane. Even 
more evocative of the romantic spirit are the names of the 
schools in which the paintings were produced: Bagdad, 
Samarkand, Tabriz, and Herat—wonderful places in their 
day, with great architecture and artists, and great patrons 
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who were often artists themselves; disobeying the divine 
laws in order to give expression to their sense and love of 
the beautiful. It is not surprising that out of such environ- 
ments there should emerge a most skilful representational 
art, particularly as there were the poets, Nizami, Firduse, 
Sadi, and many another to stimulate their ardour and 
provide them with subjects outside the holy subjects 
provided by the Koran. Restricting his survey to the 
period from the twelfth to the seventeenth century 
Arménag Bey Sakisian, in the footnotes to his introduction 
which serve as a bibliography, indicates the printed 
sources and in addition the manuscripts available for the 
purpose of the study of Persian painting. He has, in 
particular, pushed his research into the Herat school most 
interestingly and dealt with Khorassan exhaustively. The 
glories of the locality were great and the glories of the art 
resulting are no less great. The earlier Persian art, the 
development of the Manicheans, the incursion of the 
Mongols, and the establishment of five centuries of artistic 
culture at a high level are dealt with at great length and 
with great erudition. The phases and schools in which 
painting progressed, as well as the individual artists such 
as Behzad, Aka Mirek, and Riza-i-Abbassi, are traced, but 
the narrative is concentrated more on the schools than on 
the individuals, although some 120 artists are enumerated. 
To prove conclusively the decadence of Persian painting, 
largely due to Western influences, the last plate reproduces a 
portrait of the second part of the eighteenth century. The 
publishers and producers of this monumental volume have 
done all that was possible, short of complete reproduction 
in colours, to second the fine effort of the author. It is 
interesting to note that in the June APOLLO the subject was 


dealt with in the review of Sir Thomas Arnold’s “‘ Painting 
in Islam.” 


LES MINIATURES ORIENTALES DE LA COLLECTION 
GOLOUBEW AU MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, 
par ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, avec un Avant-propos 
de ViIcTOR GOLOUBEW. Large 4to, pp. 114 + plates 
Ixxxvili. Sewn. (Paris et Bruxelles : Les Editions G. van Oest.) 
Francs 300. 

Nine pages of titles in English, French, and German go 
to make the bibliography of painters and paintings in 
Turkey, Persia, India, and Ceylon with which this fine 
volume is concerned. The Nizami “ Painting in Islam ” 
of 1928 is included, and a good deal of the subject concerned 
in this catalogue is covered in the latter work. The present 
volume is in fact a catalogue and not a consecutive history, 
but its preface is informative, especially as regards the 
contents catalogued. These were acquired en bloc by the 
Boston Museum at the instigation of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy who has now charge of them, and this satisfying 
volume of 158 objects with illustrations and succinct notes 
is a monument to the collection now recognized by Orien- 
talists the world over. The culture which is represented 
by this catalogue is wide in time and in space, but narrow 
in expression. The Abbassides spread their developing 
sense of luxury throughout Mesopotamia, established it 
in Persia and Khorassan, whence it spread to Turkestan. 
Even before 1258 there was good art, and from that date 
for 130 years the Mongol influences from the farther 
East were at work modifying the earlier styles: followed 
Tamerlane and the Persian conquests from 1380 to 
1502, and then the Safavid dynasty to 1722. The Turkish 
work is illustrated by magnificent examples, of which the 
“ Triumphal Entry of a Sultan,” of about 1538 (a double 
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plate), is the most striking. It is full of figures of notables 
and military and has a fine decorative border, and the two 
plates of calligraphy are no less fine. The funeral of 
Murad III, of about 1574, is also notable for its phalanxes 
of characteristic figures. There is nothing finer in the 
book than these, although the Nizami and similar illustra- 
tions are more poetical. A crowded figure Mogul painting 
is the “ Durbar of Jahanzir ” of 1620, and a very good 
bordered picture of the same period is the Shah Abbas I 
and the Khan’Alam. The Mogul works are generally 
small, but among them are certain naturalistic animal and 
bird studies which herald the decline well seen in the 
uninspired equestrian portrait of Muhammed Sah of the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Sophistication 
follows in these last works on the beautiful tranquillity and 
simplicity, despite all the elaboration of design, of the middle 
period, so full of fancy, so little concerned with the sublime. 
Except for the striving displayed in the few primitives, the 
whole of this Oriental art is concerned with the joy and 
pleasures of life. The joy and pleasure of the artists who 
made these pictures and writings are obvious, and that of the 
princes who commissioned their work must have been 
great so greatly were the commissions multiplied. This 
catalogue is the thirteenth issue of the Ars Asiatica series 
which the house of Van Oest is so sedulously issuing for 
the joy of all collectors. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS, by 
translated by RALPH ROEDER. Large 8vo, pp. xvi 164 + 
plates 108. Cloth. (New York: Brentanos.) $7.50. 

This, the standard work on its subject, consists of an 
excellent introductory survey of the modernist French 
school and of the more enlightened of the traditional painters 
now growing in number in Paris, and biographical and 
critical memoirs of fifty artists. The recognized originators, 
Les Fauves, are first dealt with in the survey, followed by 
a succinct account of the aims of the naturalists, futurists, 
eclecticists, idealists, purists, hyper-realists, and dada-ists— 
all the “ists” by which Montparnasse loves to label its 
devotees, who are, in point of fact, but one large band of 
eager students and masters. It says much for modern 
French art that it persists in the face of so much facile 
classification. The meat in many cases is very near the 
knuckle, but all the better for that. Even the bones in 
French art, as in French cooking, make a good meal. 
Nothing is very tough; even the Old Masters are still 
succulent—Braque, Coubine, Chagall, Chirico, Derain, 
Dufy, Dufresne, Van Dongen, Laurencin, Lhote, Picabia, 
Picasso, Segonzac, Utrillo, and Vlaminck. Some of the 
new ones are very lush indeed—Friesz, Gleizes, Goerz, 
Halicka, Kisling, Mambour, Metzinger, Tchelitchew, and 
Térechkovitch. Not all of them are really French: they 
come from Italy, Germany, Poland, and Russia—some of 
them have become naturalized, but all are French in sprit. 
All are of Paris, most are of Montparnasse; many of them 
are of the new era, none of them of the old. All are eager to 
be original, to make a new statement on a new technique; 
but most are imitative, but imitative of good exemplars 
like Van Gogh or like many of themselves. The book is 
admirably translated, and should be on sale in England. 
It is a good guide to the whereabouts of those who are 
buying up for the morrow the works of /es jeunes, now 
obtainable at a price, reasonable or unreasonable, according 
as to how much the prospective purchaser cares for art— 
or for his future banking account. The illustrations are 
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numerous and very good. Modernist painting invariably 
looks well in reproduction. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING, by SAMUEL 
IsHAM. New Edition, with supplemental chapters by 
RoyaL Cortissoz. Large 8vo, pp. xvii + 608 illus. + 
plates xii. Cloth. (New York and London: Macmillans.) 
§2s. 6d. 


This standard work has been well known and appre- 
ciated since its first publication in 1905. The restrained 
and sane estimates of the first edition are the work of one 
who was himself an artist and are duly authoritative. The 
restraint is maintained by the author of the new chapters, 
who is one of the foremost American art critics. The 
numerous illustrations are useful, if not very good examples 
of the reproductive processes, but in themselves reveal 
an honourable wealth of artistic excellence. The story 
revealed in the many large pages of the book is a goodly 
narrative of first-class importance with essential particulars 
of the major American articles well set forth. The sources 
are duly acknowledged in a very useful bibliography of 
eight pages ; not always the latest, but fairly comprehensive 
down to the year 1926. Many great civilizations owe their 
art to the same beginnings as America: to colonization, 
emigration, and the general advance of civilization. 
America has produced a school of painting which, however, 
belongs rather less to America than to the world. The 
original English colonists cared little for art; they had 
nothing to learn from the aborigines; there was no 
primitive North American art, unlike the conditions 
farther south. Only the French introduced artistic 
culture into North America, and to some extent the 
Dutch. But the germs of the school remain British, and 
their growth was certainly an English one. In spite of 
Puritanism, which looked coldly on the fine arts, America 
persisted in an artistic continuity with the mother country 
which certainly improved the crude portraiture of the early 
painters and led to the results achieved by Benjamin West 
and Gilbert Stuart. The earliest painter of importance, 
however, John Smybert, was an immigrant from England ; 
but his son followed him, and, led by their example, 
native-born artists emulated their powers, and so the school 
began. It is, however, notable that, having attained a 
certain proficiency, the tendency was, and always has been, 
for some of the best men to leave their native land for 
London, and it has to be recognized that the foremost 
Americans were attracted by the European cultural standard 
and made it their own—Whistler and Sargent, for example. 
Nevertheless, there were others only less gifted who stayed 
in America—some with occasional and fruitful trips to 
Europe—and it is from such as John La Farge and the 
men of the Hudson River school, George Inness and others, 
that the American school holds its diploma, rather than 
to the universality of Whistler, G. H. Boughton, E. A. 
Abbey, and Sargent. Here and there a sporadic genius 
like Elihu Vedder appeared in the United States ; but their 
inclinations led them, as was the case with Vedder, to 
desert the land of their birth for England, Italy, or France. 
These lesser men, however, made no great mark on the 
school as did Whistler and Sargent. It is impossible to 
say that the earlier training of artists in America was 
efficient, and so it became necessary for aspirants to reside 
in Europe. American painting, therefore, is due in its 
earlier stages to London, then to Diisseldorf, then to Italy, 
then to Paris. It is only during the last fifty years that art 
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instruction in the States has been efficient, but during the 
last quarter of a century its strides have been amazingly 
rapid and long. To the conditions arising from Continental 
training a good deal of attention is given in the later chapters 
of this book, and it is symptomatic that at least two are 
wholly devoted to American painters who live in Europe, 
while two are devoted to mural painting at home in which 
the liaison with both Abbey and Sargent is reinstated and 
by which American painting is in a fair way to excel. This 
is a fine and useful book which should be known and 
acknowledged in this country. 


LA PEINTURE ESPAGNOLE DEPUIS_ LES ORIGINES 
JUSQU’AU DEBUT DU XIxXe SIECLE, par Prerre 
Paris. 8vo, pp. 48 + plates lxiv. Sewn. (Paris et 
Bruxelles : Les Editions G. van Oest.) Francs 36. 

This admirably concise account of Spanish art consists 
only of six short chapters into which Pierre Paris, the 
director of the “ Casa Velazquez” has managed to pack 
most of the essentials. His first essay dealing with the 
prehistoric and antique includes the Altamira cave drawings 
and the paintings of Cogul and Alpera; his second with 
Christian and Romanesque, followed by two on the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, one on the age of gold, and the last 
on the eighteenth overlapping into the nineteenth. The 
bibliographical summary is useful, though hardly up to date, 
but it includes most of the essential works on the subject. 
The notes to the plates are usefully succinct, and the plates 
themselves are well produced in photogravure. About 
half of them include two pictures, so that the number of 
illustrations is adequate for the size and scope of the work, 
while the important works of Morales, El Greco, Ribalta, 
Ribera, Murillo, Zurbaran, Velazquez, and Goya appear. 
There are less well-known ones which are very welcome, a 
striking example being “The Holy Face,” by Bartolomé 
Bermejo, in the Episcopal Museum of Vich, another fine 
primitive being the “ Auto da fe” of Pedro Berruguete 
in the Prado, In point of fact, the part of the book 
concerned with the early painters is the more valuable, but 
the whole is a new revelation of the magnificence of the 
Spanish school. 


LA PEINTURE SUEDOISE CONTEMPORAINE, par 
P. EsPINAssE. Crown 8vo, pp. viii + 171 + plates 16. Sewn. 
(Paris : Librairie Félix Alcan.) Francs 15. 

The subject of Swedish painting is divided into four 
periods—the origins, from 1640 to 1830, during which 
foreign influences were powerful; the formation of a 
national school; the golden age from 1870 to 1900; and 
the modern school of today. In the latter years of the first 
period Karl Fredrik von Breda stands out as an imitator 
of English eighteenth-century portraiture, and Olaf Johan 
Sédermark of the French. In the second, Ferdinand Julius 
Fagerlin produces Swedish interiors in the Dutch fashion, 
and Gustav Fredrik Rudberg Swedish scenes as faithful to 
Nature as the landscape of the Barbizon school. In the 
Golden Age Sweden comes into her own and takes her place 
in Europe with the best; establishing, in some thirty years, 
a school distinctly national and comparatively equal to any 
modern school. For it was during these years that Anders 
Zorn was at work, and despite the fact that he learned 
much in England and elsewhere, he was passionately 
national. In addition to Zorn there are the Count 
Georg van Rosen, Ernst A. Josephson, Carl Larsson, Carl 
Fredrik Nérdstrom, Richard Bergh, and Bruno Liljfors, 
whose pictures of bird-life it would be difficult to equal. 


The modern feeling begins to emerge in the landscapes of 
Gésta Sandels and prepares the way for Birger Simonson, 
a complete modernist, and the other men and women who 
are painting today. Sweden has not yet reached her 
artistic autonomy; but in spite of the experiences of her 
painters in Paris and other southern centres, she is making 
for herself a school which, although inclined to exaggera- 
tions in some later developments, is embracive of highly 
accomplished work. The author of this informing volume 
has done his work systematically and, in addition to a 
general convenient arrangement, gives an alphabetical list 
of all the artists of distinction dealt with in his text. 


LES CLOUET, par ARMAND FourREAU. Pott 4to, pp. 64 + 
_ 60. Sewn. (Paris: Les Editions Rieder.) Francs 
16.50. 

Jean Clouet—Janet as he was called—seems to have left 
the Low Countries for Tours with his brother, called also 
by a nickname—Clouet of Navarre. They were at once 
associated with the French Court, and when Janet died 
about 1540 his son, Frangois Clouet, maintained a royal 
connection. Paris knew the family from 1530 to the date 
of the death of Frangois in 1572, and they were much sought 
after for portraits, portrait miniatures, and portrait drawings. 
The drawings of both are their best work, for they are 
beautifully free and direct; the portraits are built up and 
laboured. But all the work of father and son exhibits 
truth to Nature and insight into character, and there is a 
similarity of style. Most of the illustrations in photo- 
gravure are from works in the Musée Condé, Chantilly, and 
the Prints and Drawings Department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, but they are also to be found at the Louvre, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Pierpont Morgan 
collection embraces examples of both artists. In the 
historical, works concerned with Francis I refer to Les 
Clouet, and there is a considerable bibliography concerned 
with them, the chief authorities being Moreau-Nélaton and 
Louis Dimier. Armand Fourreau’s little volume is a 
valuable addition to the bibliography, and in it all that is 
essential is briefly and interestingly related. 


JOHANN HEINRICH FUSSLI, DICHTER UND MALER. 

1741-1825, von ARNOLD FEDERMANN. 4to, pp. 186, illus. 

+ plates 74+ 6. Sewn. (Zurich and Leipzig: Orell 

Fiissli Verlag.) Francs, Swiss, 22. 

Scholar, poet, painter, and draughtsman, Fuseli, as 
he named himself in Italy and as he was known in England, 
was also the friend of distinguished people, of whom 
Lavater, who was at school with him, was the foremost. 
Born of German and Swiss parents at Ziirich in 1741, he 
came to England at the age of twenty-four, having taken 
orders in his native town. He set up in London as a writer ; 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds, his senior by eighteen years, 
having seen his drawings, counselled him to take up art. 
Fuseli thereupon went to Italy and formed a ready taste 
for the classical style. In 1779 he returned to London and 
soon found work to do. The period was one of illustration 
and of vivid imaginative statement. Fuseli soon made his 
mark with his work for Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery. 
Greatly successful, he married his model and became a 
Royal Academician, and in turn professor and keeper. He 
essayed to follow up Shakespeare with Milton to the extent 
of nearly fifty pictures, but success was not repeated. 
Meanwhile, he continued to write, both art criticism and 
biography; translating, too, Lavater’s celebrated work on 
“ Physiognomy ” and producing a good deal of original 
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SIN PURSUED BY DEATH 
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By Fuseli 


From Johann Heinrich Fiissli (Orell Fissli Verlag, Ziirich) 


poetry which is reprinted in the handsome volume under 
review, which contains also a number of Fuseli’s letters. 
A great deal of material lies to the hand of any biography of 
Fuseli, for he was a well-known figure and had many 
friends in England and abroad. A good deal of it is in 
English, but there are authoritative sources elsewhere, and 
Arnold Federmann has successfully tapped them and pro- 
duced an authoritative as well as a readable volume. The 
shortest, but in some respects the most important, chapter 
is that on Fuseli’s friendship with William Blake, who said, 
““ When Flaxman was taken to Italy, Fuseli was given to 
me”; who also said, “ The only man I ever knew, who 
did not almost make me spue, is Fuseli.” The two were 
much to each other in life; they were something to each 
other in their work. Blake was the greater, for he was a 
missionary, a seer; Fuseli was the greater artist. Blake 
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was sixteen years the junior of Fuseli; Fuseli’s paintings 
were the rage of London for years, and Blake did only two 
after Fuseli. There are drawings in this finely illustrated 
volume that irresistibly suggest Blake; but there are many 
which are suggestive of no one, and most accomplished at 
that, and the one used as frontispiece is exquisite. Fuseli 
made 800 drawings and 200 paintings; the latter are by 
no means negligible; the former are very fine indeed. With 
all his pictorialisms, his illustrative fancy and his exaggera- 
tions, Fuseli was a considerable artist of whom England 
and Switzerland are equally proud. 


CHANA ORLOFF, par LEON WERTH. 4to, pp. 28 + plates 4o. 
Sewn. (Paris : Les Editions G. Crés.) Francs 50. 


Léon Werth writes a long and eloquent plea for the 
understanding of modern scuplture as an introduction to 
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WOMAN WITH GUITAR By Chana Orloff 
From Chana Orloff (Les Editions G. Crés, Paris) 


the work of Mme. Chana Orloff. The initiation into 
sculptural art is usually made in a museum in the provinces ; 
high walls, the light of a cavern! That is not good. 
Further, sculpture is the prey of the classical idea which 
is in turn not good. None of these things serves Chana 
Orloff, who is all for the breaking down of barriers, the 
letting in of light, the simple life as opposed to the trammels 
which have through the centuries hindered the free stride 
of the art. The forty plates which follow and illustrate 
Léon Werth’s brilliant and entertaining dissertation 
amply prove that there is another sculpture than that 
engendered by Egypt or Greece. Chana Orloff’s sculpture 
is engendered by modern life, not by modernism, but by 
a sense of vision which amounts to real individuality; to 
new creation of form; to fresh stylism. For this sculpture 
owes nothing to the past; nothing to art; all to life and a 
living sense of art. It is, indeed, highly stylized; as much 
so as Egyptian glyptic; as Cretan plastic. It is highly 
expressive, and some of it approaches dangerously near to 
caricature, as in the cases of Widhoff and Le Peintre Juif; 
but, on the other hand, some of it is intensely naturalistic, as 
in the cases of the two studies of “ Maternité”’ and 
“Femme Assise.” Perhaps influenced by her friend 
Frangois Pompon, her bird studies are naturalistic, too, 
but they have a fine decorative effect, seen admirably in 
“ Pigeons ” and the “ Turkey.” That Chana Orloff is not 
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unaffected by the fldnerie of Paris, where she lives, 
may be judged by her “ Amazone.” Within her range 
she is versatile, and her versatility is charming. In 
the extent of the materials in which she works . this 
versatility is wide, however, for her pieces are carved 
in marble, stone, and wood, and cast in bronze, plaster, 
and cement. Although Léon Werth indulges in 
certain amiable exaggerations regarding Chana Orloff, 
there is no doubt that she is one of the small band 
in Europe which has given new life to sculpture while 
dealing a death-blow to many of the accretions due to 
neo-classicism and to many of the realities with which 
Rodin invested the art. Her art has no fear and no com- 
promise, and in this volume it is well and adequately 
presented. Chana Orloff was born in Russia in 1888. 





LA GRAVURE DE PORTRAITS ET D’ALLEGORIES, 
par EuGENE Bouvy. (Paris and Bruxelles : G. van Oest.) 

“* La Gravure en France au XVII° Siécle ” is a handsome 
publication devoted to that school of engravers which 
excelled above all in the incredible neatness of its crafts- 
manship and the unwavering use of parallel lines in its 
technique. What the craftsmen of this century could 
accomplish with, or one ought perhaps to say in spite of, 
this convention is astonishing. They could make it 
subserve every purpose of tone and texture; they could 
cross-hatch it without making the effect look mechanical ; 
they could combine it with stipple or, if need be, with free 
lines without causing a break in the unity; and they could 
do this only because at bottom they were all—or nearly 
ali—supremely good draughtsmen. 

The present volume deals only with engraved portraits 
and allegorical subjects, and it is mainly in portraiture 
that the permanent value of these engravings lies. The 
allegorical subjects bear too clearly the stamp of their 
period, possess too exclusively their, albeit great, historical 
and associative interest. The portraits, no less dis- 
tinguished by these two latter qualities, are not so dependent 
on them. Even if we had never heard, for instance, of 
Turenne or Colbert—as we know nothing, we are ashamed 
to confess, of Peiresc, beyond what the inscription tells 
us—we are almost awed by the insight into character and 
the precision of its statement in more or less conventionally 
fixed lines, by their respective draughtsmen and engravers— 
that is to say, Mellan, Masson, and Nanteuil. 

“La Gravure de Portraits et d’Allégories ” is a cata- 
logue raisonné with preface, bibliographic and general 
text authoritatively written by Monsieur Eugéne Bouvy. 
The seventy-two plates are in every respect admirable 
substitutes for their originals. H. F. 


URKUNDEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER PERUGINER 
MALEREI IM 16 JAHRHUNDERT, by WALTER BomMBE. 
(Klinkhardt and Biermann.) 

The author of this book was instrumental in founding 
the so-called Rossi-Bombe Archives of the Historical 
Institute at Florence. They consist of a collection of 
excerpts from documents made originally by Professor 
Adamo Rossi and amplified by the author. So far, no less 
than sixteen thousand references to Italian art and artists 
are included. The present volume deals only with the 
history of Perugian art during the sixteenth century. It is 
a monument of scholarliness and of obvious value to the 
specialist in the subject. 
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PLAZA DEL CORRILLO, SALAMANCA By Sidney Tushingham 
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Edition limited to 75 signed artist’s proofs at £6 6 0 each 


Published by Fames Connell & Sons Limited 











SELF-PORTRAIT 


ETCHINGS OF THE DAY 


A mezzotint engraving by M. D. Alston from the original painting 
by permission of the former owner, the Marquis Guido Serra de Cassaro 


Edition limited to 150 signed proofs 


Published by Alfred Bell & Co. at £3 3 0 





By Rembrandt 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


FIGHTING 
SWORDFISH: 
In Bronze 


By Maurice Lambert 


At Messrs. A. Tooth and 
Sons’ Galleries 


(See p. 124 


MR. STEWART CARSTAIRS’ DECORATIVE SCREEN AT 
MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S GALLERY 


Mr. Stewart Carstairs, a one-time student at the Slade 
School, undertook a labour of love when he painted this 
huge, twelvefold screen. We Westerners have no tradition 
in screen-making such as exists in the East; on the other 
hand, we have traditions of design which are opposed to 
Eastern methods. Having gone to Japan for the make-up 
and subject of his screen, “‘ Cherry Blossom with Kimono 
and Obi” (see illustration facing p. 114), Mr. Carstairs 
had therefore a complicated task: he had to make East 
and West meet on a two-dimensional and vertical plane ; 
a much more complicated business than a political round 
table conference. But first as to the subject. The artist 
comments on this representation of drapery and blossoming 
branches as follows :— 


During the eighteenth century, at the time of the cherry- 
blossom, the people of Tokyo used to have picnics under the 
trees in full bloom. It is said that the Daimio only were privileged 
to use tents, so the lower classes, in order to seclude themselves, 
hung up their haori (outer kimono). In time, most beautiful 
kimonos were made for that purpose, and no expense or labour 
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was spared, until one Shogun, disliking the ostentation of the 
rich merchants, passed an Edict forbidding more than sixty 
pieces of silver being spent on a single kimono, at which time 
the custom ceased. 

Mr. Carstairs’ design resolves itself into the represen- 
tation of a cherry tree and blossoming branches with a 
row of kimonos and obis (scarves) suspended below them, 
all painted on a background of many-toned leaf gold. The 
design is continuous, the general values of the colour- 
scheme being kept close together, as it were, “in the key 
of gold”; the whites, blues, reds, and yellows never 
dropping far below the values of the background. The 
general scheme is one of rich splendour and—this is the 
interesting point—of a unity greater than actually exists 
when the surface is examined at closer range. Mr. Carstairs 
has painted his trunks and branches and blossoms, his silk 
draperies in the realistic Western manner, so conscientious 
in its realism that a suitable tree from which to paint the 
subject was sought out, I am told, with considerable 
difficulty. The garments, too, are true to “nature.” It 
is, one discovers, only because a gold background was 
used, and the colour-scheme was kept so close to it, that 
the general effect of the whole is decorative and flat. 
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Art News and Notes 


Mr. Carstairs deserves to be congratulated on the 
ingenious manner in which he has solved his problem 
without sacrificing his Western nature in a hopeless 
attempt to beat the Oriental at his own game. 


PAINTINGS BY GOERG AT THE PAUL GUILLAUME 
GALLERY 


** M. Goerg was,” we are told, “ born in Sydney in 
1893. His father was French. Goerg’s family returned 
to France when he was seven years old and he was brought 
up in France.” These biographical details are in this 
case irrelevant; M. Goerg’s art is of the kind produced in 
Paris ; but it is not therefore French; Paris produces a kind 
of ambient psychological atmosphere in which artists 
seem to create their work without relying on conscious 
effort, and the atmosphere is not bracing. M. Goerg’s 
natural gift is colour. He is a quite admirable colourist. 
One supposes from titles of his paintings, such as “ Les 
Débuts dans le Monde,” “ La Vertu Captive,” or from his 
treatment of the subject, as, for example, in “ La Nuit 
de Noces,” a social satirist. ‘“ L’Innocence ” is the kind 
of picture which might cause a certain public which has 
recently been feigning an interest in art to visit this ex- 
hibition, too. My opinion is that Monsieur Goerg would 
do well to give up all satirical ambitions and to confine 
himself to the solution of purely esthetic problems. He 
is, above all, a colourist, and his colour if subdued is 
beautiful and personal. 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY EDWARD WOLFE AT THE 
LONDON ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 9 NEW BOND 
STREET 


I don’t quite “get” Mr. Edward Wolfe, who, I 
understand, is one of the rapidly rising artists of the 
younger generation, and a South African. This latter fact 
is obvious, not so much from the subject-matter as from the 
colour-values and relations in his paintings. My trouble 
with him is that I do not feel that he knows the difference 
between drawing and painting, and perhaps is not quite 
sure of the distinction to be made between colour and 
colouring. Even the picture which I consider his best 
here, ““ Two Pigeons ” (7), though it has unity of design 
and excellent colour, still suggests that it has a rhythm based 
on calligraphic drawing. The same is true of the otherwise 
admirable portrait, ““ Douglas of the Legion” (23), where 
the tone elements of colour are interfered with by the 
contour lines. The result of his method is that it does not 
quite get away, I feel, from the poster. As a pure bit of 
painting I prefer, next to the pigeons, the exciting 
“* fireworks ” of his “‘ Flowerpiece ” (21). 


SCULPTURE BY FRANCOIS POMPON AND DRAWINGS 
BY BRITISH AND FRENCH SCULPTORS AT THE 
ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 


Francois Pompon, we read, had to face half a century 
of poverty before recognition came: to him. What’s in a 
name? A young “ Pompon ” cannot be taken au grand 
sérieux ; it invites chaff; but “ pére Pompon,” as which 
he has become celebrated, is a very different matter ; it calls 
forth affectionate admiration. One cannot help being 
favourably disposed even before one has been introduced 
to the work itself. And pére Pompon’s work deserves 
high praise. That he should have been Rodin’s assistant 


is the more remarkable, as Pompon is essentially a carver 
and enamoured with the simplification of form, therefore 
diametrically opposite the modeller of “ La Heaulmiére ” 
and the “‘ Gates of Hell.” Pére Pompon is an animalier ; he 
understands animals as art-forms, not in the sense in which 





HOOKED FISH By Maurice Lambert 
At Messrs. A. Tooth and Sons’ Galleries 
See page 124) 


sportsmen understand horses or ladies love dogs. With 
him it is a question of immanent structure and the shapes 
by which it is made manifest. Hence his birds have no 
feathers, his bears no fur, and his boars no bristles to speak 
of. But they are alive, in precisely the sense in which a 
work of art should be alive; that is to say, without for a 
moment concealing the fact that it is what it is. But 
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from the days of Appelles works of art have been praised 
for the opposite reason. Nevertheless, one might question 
Monsieur Pompon’s habit of giving carved shapes to cast 
material, in other words, for designing his bronzes in the 
language of stone. This question is, perhaps, sufficiently 
countered by the fact that his treatment of the material, 
its colour, its extremely fine and high polish preserve the 
nature and emphasize the quality of the material, as may 
be seen in the lovely rich red of the “‘ Perdreau,” or the 
blue-black of the “‘ Corbeau.” His masterpieces here are 
the bolting “ Sanglier,” a bronze; the walking “ Ours,” 
a polar bear carved in white marble ; the watching “ Grand 
Duc,” a great owl carved in stone, and the brooding 
** Pigeon au Nid,” a bronze. 

Together with these pieces of sculpture there are on 
view drawings by other sculptors, English and French, 
viz.: Messrs. Dobson, Gill, and Moore, and Messieurs 
Bernard, Despiau, Maillol, Drivier, and Mlle. Jean Poupelet. 
They are all interesting, though Monsieur Drivier’s 
admirable composition displays the style and outlook of a 
painter, and there is little of the sculptor’s vision in 
Mile. Poupelet’s animals. Mr. Moore seems to rely on a 
set formula in order to create an effect of originality. 





STILL-LIFE Edward Wolfe 


The London Artists’ Association 


(See page 119) 


EXHIBITION OF STONEWARE POTTERY BY KANJIRO 
KAWAI, OF KYOTO, JAPAN, AT THE BEAUX-ARTS 
GALLERY 


Introduced by his countryman and fellow-potter, 
Shoji Hamada, Mr. Kanjiro Kawai comes to us as another 
“‘ star’ from the East. “‘ He studied at the Institute of 
Pottery in Kyoto,” we are told, and “the perfection of his 
technique and the quality of his glazes have long been 
considered remarkable even in his own country.” Mr. 
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Kawai stands to Mr. Hamada, I feel rather, as Mr. Wells 
stands to Mr. Murray. This must not, however, be taken 
to mean more than that Mr. Kawai gets more or livelier 
colour into his glazes than Mr. Murray or Mr. Hamada, 
and the colour reminds one at times of Mr. Wells’s. On 
the other hand, he delights in calligraphic decorations 
which are absent from Mr. Wells’s art. Most curious, 
however, is the occurrence of slip-ware distinctly re- 
miniscent of Mr. Leach’s English pots and, still more 
curious, certain decorations in cobalt and copper-red on 
bluish-white which make the pots not unlike Italian 
sixteenth-century maiolica. Though the stoneware tea- 
cups and saucers are perhaps not pronouncedly successful 
—they are too heavy and their bases too high—they are a 
worthy attempt to bring back pottery to use. For the rest, 
there are amongst these nearly two hundred examples of 
his craftsmanship many jars, bowls, dishes, and bottles 
which are a delight to the eye and the fingers, not the least 


admirable being amongst the Yohen Tenmoku, a kind of 
lustre. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF BRITISH LINO-CUTS AT THE 
REDFERN GALLERY 


Mr. Claude Flight is the valiant protagonist of the 
lino-cut colour-print. Linoleum has been used for some 
years as a substitute for wood, over which it has the 
advantage of grainlessness and the disadvantage of 
crumbliness. It is not suitable for fine engraving, but 
easier to cut than wood. 

Mr. Flight himself favours the lino-cut colour-print for 
the purpose of carrying out his theories of abstract design ; 
he has never surpassed his “‘ Swingboats,” which is, indeed, 
a capital vindication of them. His “ Fishing in the Rain” 
is almost equally convincing, at least in its arrangement of 
colour, but the design is too realistic and not sufficiently 
well considered. This problem of using a natural 
scene as a jumping-off board for design is very 
subtle. Miss Sybil Andrews has “ pulled it off” in 
her “ Au Théatre,” but not in “ Straphangers,” which 
looks like a design for a merry-go-round; again, her 
“Haulers ” are successful but not subtle enough. A 
good demonstration of the “ trickiness ” of this kind of 
design is Mr. Cyril Power’s “ Tube Staircase”; as one 
sees it, it is almost realistic, and in that sense not quite 
right; turned upside down, it becomes immediately satis- 
fying as a purely abstract rhythmic design. On the whole 
this show at all events seems to confirm one’s conviction 
once more that associative values are a help and not a 
hindrance to good design, or that the more complete the 
abstraction the more successful the design ; it is the betwixt 
and between that suffers, in spite of the fact that the 
“‘ Between and Betwixt” by Mr. Ronald Grierson is the 
best of the geometric abstractions ; but then, it is completely 
undecipherable. Of the more realistic prints, Mrs. Ursula 
Birnstingl’s “‘ The Post Boy,” and practically all Miss 
Mavrogordato’s contributions, but especially ““ The Horse 
Show ” and “ Reynard the Fox,” are the most complete 
successes and quite distinguished little works of art. 


PAINTINGS BY COUNT MICHAEL TORBY AT 
MESSRS. WALKER’S GALLERIES 


Count Michael Torby’s paintings are surprising. They 
are full of colour and quite unusual in composition ; that is 
to say, in the assembling of the objects painted. They 
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have also a hint of amateurishness in their technique, 
characterized rather by a sort of gust of rushing in where 
the more expert would fear to tread. All that, however, 
is not the ground of surprise. If one knew nothing of the 
Count’s social standing one would wager that these pictures 
were painted in some remote provincial town by a collector 
of bric-d-brac with a naive curiosity, which, delighting in 
each individual object, assembles as many as possible (on 
the principle that one cannot have too much of a good 
thing) and paints them as he sees them, unconscious of 
the esthetic unity of the picture as such. In consequence, 
many of his pictures have an appearance of originality 
that, however, is not truly zsthetical. 


NEW DRAWINGS BY IAN STRANG AT THE LEFEVRE 
GALLERIES 


Mr. Ian Strang’s probity of line, whether in his draw- 
ings or in his etchings, has something of the Calvinist’s 
conduct about it. It keeps to the straight and narrow 
path, and does not allow itself to be deflected. It never 
succumbs to temptations of any. kind: whether he paints 
“The Sign of the Spread-eagle, Thame” (bless Mr. 
Fothergill and his Grecian dishes !), “‘ Mont St. Michel ” 
(where the tides are always “out”), or a “ Street in 
St. Malo ” (where the smells are always “in ”’), it is all one. 
With unswerving steadiness and impartiality there they 
are, drawn as many would like to and few can. And so 
one is driven to the conclusion that Mr. Strang’s successes, 
and they are many, are not so much a credit to his genius 
as to the kindliness of chance and of the genius loci. Hence 
the more exciting and dramatic qualities of the finest 
drawings in this show, namely, “‘ The Gorge of the Tagus, 
Toledo,” “‘ The Puente del Agua, Granada,” and the 
“‘ Demolition of the Empire Theatre,” are those where 
Nature herself and the works of man have provided the 
designs—ready-made. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES OF THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE, BY GEOFFREY NELSON, AT 
MR. WM. B. PATERSON’S GALLERIES 


Mr. Geoffrey Nelson’s exhibition of pictures painted 
in the South of France is, by contrast with much foreign 
art at present on view in London, clean, fresh, sunny—in 
a word, wholesome. It is not exciting, but it does what it 
was manifestly intended to do: it gives us the light, the 
sense of space, the colour and the design which judicious 
selection can abstract from Nature without thereby doing 
violence to our notions of truth. The secret of Mr. Nelson’s 
success is his keen appreciation of tone values. 
“* Martigues,”’ “‘ Ziem’s Studio,” and especially the “‘ Place 
de la Mairie,’ may be singled out as representative 
examples of his qualities. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY SUMMER EXHIBITION 


As usual, in the exhibitions arranged by the directors 
of the Goupil Gallery, one must be prepared to face a 
crowd of departed and departing, of newly arrived and just 
arriving : a kind of mélé characteristic of all “‘ stations.” 
Here are, for example, Messrs. Wilson Steer, Sickert, 
Nicholson, treading on the heels of Messieurs Le Sidaner, 
Monet, José Weiss, jostled by Messrs. Walter Bayes, 
Meninsky, Seabrooke, and themselves hustled by 
Christopher Hall, Gilbert Spence, and R. O. Dunlop. 
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I think, on the whole, Mr. R. O. Dunlop’s “ Still-life ”’ 
gave me the greatest pleasure. It is entirely personal, it 
has no palpable “ism,” though its author could not 
refrain from the characteristic “ vice” of our epoch, that 
of founding a new “ ism ”—‘‘ Emotionalism ” to wit. If it 
is this “ism” that produces such results he may be 
forgiven. In itself the picture is nothing more than a 
perfectly sane use of pigments, selected and arranged by a 
sensitive eye and an obedient hand, as a fine interplay of 
linear, chromatic, and atmospheric designs, with “ nature ” 
undistorted as its subject. It is this triple design of linear 
rhythm, chromatic harmony, and atmospheric value which 
are not always equally successful. Mr. Elliott Seabrooke’s 
“London Garden,” for example, is, in my opinion, a 
beautiful chromatic and atmospheric design, but slightly 
lacking in linear definition. In his “ Autumn in London ” 
the atmospheric design or space feeling is the outstanding 
quality, a quality which is lacking in its neighbour, Mr. 
John Nash’s otherwise pleasing “ Bridge and Canal.” 
But it is not only the young generation one dares to 
criticize. There is, for example, Le Sidaner’s “ Hampton 
Court—the Palace, East Front.” It is impossible to deter- 
mine what time of day it represents. I thought it was 
evening, but the “ East Front” makes this doubtful at 
any rate. Le Sidaner’s forte is atmospheric truth, yet all 
the light accents on the architecture are, I would wager, 
without having checked them by comparison with nature, 
several tones out ; and I see less justification for the spinach 
greens in the “ Sussex Village ” of José Weiss’s than for the 
purples of Mr. Walter Bayes’s “‘ Venetian Canal,” mainly 
because the earlier painter intended to put truth to nature 
before truth to art. In this sense comparison between 
Mr. Meninsky’s and Mr. Christopher Hall’s still-lifes are 
extremely interesting. Mr. Meninsky keeps closer to 
nature and makes a pleasing symphony of colour around a 
singing red; Mr. Hall indulges in creative abstractions 
from and impositions upon nature which are by no means 
displeasing. 

Other good pictures here, each “ good ” from a different 
viewpoint, are the last-named artist’s “ José Maria de 
Cossio ”; two Wilson Steers—one early, “ The’ Deserted 
Quarry ” of 1910, a little “‘ hot and bothered ” perhaps, and 
the calm “ Southampton Water ” of 1921; Mr. William 
Nicholson’s mellow “ Downs”; Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s 
** Durweston,” and Mr. Derwent Lees’ dark-green, almost 
tragic, “ Aldbourne.” 

Miss Edna Manley has two fine pieces of life-size 
woodcarving : “ Boy with a Reed ” and “ Eve.” They are 
admirable, and only to be criticized in respect of one 
point: she “simplifies” in minor parts and without 
convincing logic. 


FRENCH ART IN LONDON : AT THE LEICESTER AND 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


Something extraordinary is happening in the art world. 
It is evident enough, only we have not noticed it. France 
has invaded England, is attempting to conquer London 
—and not a shot has been fired. Suaviter in modo have they 
insinuated themselves; and today there are more French- 
men to be seen in London than Englishmen. Sans blague : 
I am of course referring to the art world only. Consider, 
within the last few days: Monet, Sisley, Le Sidaner, 
Loiseau, Odilon Redon, Derain, Degas, Seurat, Urtrillo, 
Dufresne, Matisse, Foujita, Flandrin, Lucien Simon, 
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Simonidy, Blanche, Forain, d’Espagnat, Vuillard, Vergé- 
Sarrat, Kisling, Despiau, Pompon—but I could probably 
fill a page or more with the work of Frenchmen, or at 
least Parisian artists who are showing in London. One 
could, no doubt, fill a page also with English artists showing 
in Paris, but one would have to use poster type to do so. 
What one would like to know in all seriousness is this : 
If French art is the best, how is it that so much of it is 
available for export ? Can it be that the French public 
are not so interested in art as we have been led to believe ? 
Or is it that they know too much about it ? 

Of course, the French pictures on view at the Lefévre 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRANCIS LAYTON 
By Marc Gheeraedts 


From the collection of Major-General Sir John Headlam 
Sold at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods, Fuly 19, 1929 


See page 124) 


Galleries are picked pieces, as it were the “ Old Masters ” 
of modern art; and the French pictures at the Leicester 
Galleries are in the nature of an official return visit after 
the visit, last year, of the English artists. The latter 
exhibition is understandable, though hardly so necessary 
as the visit of our English pictures to France, having regard 
to the fact that French art is always well represented in 
London, thanks to the activities of some of our prominent 
dealers. 

Much as these Parisian hot-house plants interest one by 
their variety and exotic splendour, much as one is amazed 
at the strange effects to be obtained by grafting and 
cross-fertilization—for of course the Parisians are not all 
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natives of France—there is, it seems to me, a good deal 
to be said for our own native varieties. They are not so 
startling, not so entertaining—for a short while; but I 
think they will last longer because, like our machines, 
they are better made. At all events, I think one could 
get together an exhibition of more pictures by living 
English artists who will be appreciated in a hundred years’ 
time than of Parisian pictures with a like longevity. Ex- 
ceptions prove the rule, and amongst the exceptions at 
present on view I would select, at the Lefévre Galleries, 
Degas’s ‘“‘ Danseuse,” Dufresne’s “‘ Nature Morte 4a la 
Sculpture,” Odilon Redon’s “Les Saintes Femmes,” 
and Derain’s “‘ Le Pichet.” At the Leicester Galleries, 
where there are many more exhibits, there are com- 
paratively fewer with hope for posterity’s acclamation— 
according to my lights, of course. I would mention 
Blanche’s “‘ Dans le Parc,” H. de Beaumont’s “ Le Tableau 
a Succes,” Le Basque’s “‘ Plat de Grenades,” Roland 
Oudot’s “ Nature Morte,’’ Gromaire’s “‘ Petit Nu”; and, 
amongst the drawings, Forain’s “ La Belle Chevelure ” 
and Despiau’s “Femme Assise.” Such things as 
Chirico’s “‘ Gladiateurs,” or M. Sterling’s abstract still- 
lifes, and many other similar experimental pictures are too 
tentative and too sophisticated and too easy to claim the 
rank of works of art. 

Tired as one had grown of the brilliant technicians of 
the last generation who could do difficult things well, so 
well that they ruined their pictures with their skill, one is 
becoming a little tired of the “‘ petite sensation ” and the 
childlike utterance. 


ANDRE FAVORY AT MR. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S 
GALLERY 


Another French painter in London—Monsieur André 
Favory; a clever painter, with a considerable reputation ; 
a good draughtsman and an admirable designer; an artist 
who manifestly has studied Old Masters like Titian and 
Rubens, modern painters like Cézanne. He was himself 
associated with cubism. 

But when all is said, his pictures leave one cold because 
the artist is afraid not to be modern, or so it seems to me. 
If he painted as he feels, his pictures would not look 
modern; they would look, I fancy, academically pretty; 
but their design and their draughtsmanship would prevent 
them from being bad art. As it is, his pictures seem to me 
to have the forced strength born out of fundamental 
weakness. 


EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE CIVILIAN BLIND AT 
THE PARKER GALLERIES 


As one might expect, the exhibition arranged in aid of 
the Civilian Blind by the London Association for the 
Blind found many willing contributors among the British 
artists. The catalogue, in fact, numbers nearly seven 
hundred items, including oil and watercolour paintings, 
miniatures, etchings, woodcuts, drawings, pottery and 
other figures, illuminated manuscripts, toys, etc. It 
would be too much to expect such an exhibition to be one 
of masterpieces only. Nevertheless, those who wish to 
help the Association, without doing so from a sense of 
charity only, will find quite a number of desirable things 
in this collection of pictures which has now become the 
property of the Association. As the exhibition will have 
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closed its doors by the time these lines appear in print, 
and as the pictures that are unsold remain for sale, I have 
selected a few which I would confidently recommend to 
my readers in case they wish to do “ the Blind ” and them- 
selves also “‘ a good turn.” Of course, some of the things 
mentioned may in the meantime have found a purchaser 
I have allowed for all kinds of taste, but I trust each good 
of its kind: woodcuts by G. F. Reiss (13 and 14); 
“Dover,” by T. S. Boys (5); “ Stopham Bridge,” 
a Griggs-like etching by C. Jones (80); “ October 
Moonshine,” by Bernard Sleigh, a woodcut (120); 
** Aulaire,” a landscape by H. Walker (125); a girl’s head, 
sanguine drawing by Mark Gertler (163); a stained glass 
panel of St. George by Miss M. Chiltren (171); “ Sussex 
Glow,” an oil-painting by Miss M. C. Trench (194); 
H. Sedcole’s coloured mezzotint, ‘“ Chiffre d’Amour,” 
after Fragonard (207); a comic drawing, “‘ The Duel,” by 
H. M. Bateman (246); mezzotints of Jane Countess of 
Harrington and Mme. Le Brun by Scott Bridgwater (255, 
256); an engraving of Mrs. Carnac (257); a needle with 
panel by Miss Cowell (274) ; a pencil drawing of “ A Head ” 
by J. Linyard (318); a good likeness of the Rev. Dick 
Shepherd by Miss Wilson (352); likenesses of the Bishop 
of London and Captain Selous by Miss Brydon; a study 
in crayon by William Strang (477) ; ““ The Making of Viola,” 
an illuminated manuscript by Miss Jessie Bayes (523); 
several miniatures by Mrs. Brunton (590, 591, §92, 593); 
“The City Walls, Avignon,” an etching by Malcolm 
Osborn (598); a charcoal sketch by H. H. Brabazon (612); 
a pottery figure, ““ Dutch Girl,” by Miss Wickham (634); 
and the “ Iron Duke in a Gale,” by C. Pears (665). 


EXHIBITION OF NAVAL PRINTS AT THE PARKER 
GALLERIES, 28 BERKELEY SQUARE 


Under the collective title, “ Britain’s Prowess at Sea,” 
the Parker Galleries are showing an interesting series of 
naval prints in connection with which they have issued an 
excellent annotated catalogue. In the preface to this, 
Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., an authority on this 
subject, picks out as “ the finest print in the collection ” 
the brilliant aquatint in colours of “‘ The Victory breaking 
the line at Trafalgar,” engraved by E. Duncan, after the 
original painting by W. J. Huggins. Next to this he 
mentions the set of four of the Battle of the Nile, painted, 
engraved, and published by R. Dodd ; Captain H. Trollope’s 
action in the Glatton with a French squadron on July 15, 
1796, by R. Dodd; and the mezzotint of the scene on 
board the Glatton by J. Daniell, after H. Singleton. And 
so forth. The whole series, numbering seventy prints and 
pictures, is of considerable historical interest, and several 
of them of some esthetical value. Notable amongst the 
latter is a representation of the Battle of Aboukir, Nelson 
against Admiral de Brueys, by J. W. Edy, after T. Whit- 
comb; a pair of aquatints of the Battle of Navarino, 
October 20, 1827, by R. Smart and H. Pyale, after Sir 
J. T. Lee, is interesting on account of the elaborate linear 
drawing which forms the basis of the colour prints. 


MR. EDWARD MARSH’S COLLECTION OF MODERN 
ART EXHIBITED AT HIS OWN HOME IN AID OF 
THE Y.W.C.A. 


Mr. Edward Marsh is one of the most active patrons 
of living artists, more particularly of the younger 


generation. It was, therefore, a capital idea of his to 
give the public access to his collection in Gray’s Inn for 
two days for the benefit of the Y.W.C.A. Unfortunately, 
chambers in this delightful oasis of Central London are 
not an ideal place for picturé exhibitions. One really 
could not see the works well enough to comment on them 
critically without risking an oblique judgment. The 
following list of names, however, will convey an idea of 
the range and direction of Mr. Marsh’s taste. I give it at 
random as noted: Etty, Dod Procter, J. D. Innes, 
James Grant, William Blake, Skeeping, Rowlandson, 
Cozens, William Nicho'son, Matthew Smith, Elliott 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. FRANK SCHWAB 
By Flora Lion 
At the Barbizon House Galleries 
(See page 124) 


Seabrooke, William Roberts, Ethelbert White, Mark 
Gertler, Stanley Spencer, Paul Nash, Christopher Hall, 
John Nash, Walter Sickert, Neville Lytton, Lavery, 
Cedric Morris, Richard Wyndham, Wadsworth, John 
Armstrong, Charles Cundall, Augustus John, Rupert Lee, 
Fergus Graham, Frederick Porter, and others. It will be 
seen that Mr. Marsh leans towards the modern of moderns, 
and the question naturally arises : How will his penchant 
have justified itself in the judgment of posterity ? 
It is difficult to say; but I must confess that some of the 
pictures seem to have an experimental value without the 
qualities that make for permanence. Amongst the 
paintings which seem to me to have a good chance of being 
appreciated long after our generation has passed away, I 
would select a large landscape by Stanley Spencer, Charles 
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Cundall’s “ Elephant Ride ” and “ Derby Day,” Duncan 
Grant’s “ Still-life with Carrots,” “ A Girl’s Head ” by 
Henry Lamb, and another one by Guevara, “ The Surrey 
Landscape” by Ethelbert White, and a small painting 
with a buttercup by J. D. Innes. 

I was, however, intrigued by a portrait, “‘ Lady with a 
Rose,”’ painted by an artist of an unfamiliar name—Peter 
Boersler. He appears to have been a contemporary of 
Lely’s, but his sense of character goes far deeper. 





ST. VITUS’ CATHEDRAL, PRAGUE 
(See page 125) 


OUR PLATES 


The portrait of Edward VI, which we reproduce on 
Plate facing p. 122, was sold at Christie’s on July 12 at a price 
which, though fairly high, showed that there is some doubt 
as to Holbein’s share in the work. It is a charming picture of 
the boy king holding a rattle, but as there is more than one 
copy of this picture the question of authenticity is always 
likely to be raised. These Old Masters were not concerned 
with making their reputations safe with saleroom posterity. 
They furnished pictures, as they furnished any other kind 
of design, in duplicate or triplicate as might be required, 
nor did they, unless specially stipulated, guarantee that 
work would be entirely their own. At all events, 
Mr. Francis Harvey, who acquired it from the Earl of 
Yarborough’s collection, in whose family it has remained 
since—according to Dr. Waagen—“ it was presented by 
Henry VIII,” has every reason to be satisfied with his 
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purchase; it ought to be by Holbein if it isn’t, and if it 
isn’t it is by as good an artist. 

One could not say quite the same of the “ Henry VIII” 
from the same collection, which accordingly fetched a 
much lower price. 

x * *x *x 


The important painting of El Greco’s “ St. Francis,” 
which is reproduced on page facing 108, belongs to his last 
period, and is, apart from its general esthetic value, of 
great technical interest. It shows the forceful and flowing 
manner of his brushing. It is mentioned both by Cossio 
and Mayer. The original is on view in Mr. Tomas 
Harris’s Gallery, 38 Sackville Street, W. 


*x * *x x 


The picture on the cover of this number is from a 
portrait of Lady Birch by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
is reproduced by permission of Messrs. Spink. 


A PORTRAIT BY GHEERAEDTS 


It hardly needs stating that the portrait, “ A Lady of 
the Early Seventeenth Century ”—Mrs. Francis Layton, of 
Rawdon and Westminster—is one of the most charming 
works of the English school. It still has that air of 
sincerity which we admire in Holbein and the sixteenth- 
century painters, and which disappeared in the course of 
the Van Dyck-Kneller-Lely ages. The original from the 
collection of Major-General Sir John Headlam, whose 
ancestor the lady was, was sold at Christie’s last month 
together with a beautiful linen tunic she is seen to be 
wearing, which is in itself a work of art. The portrait was 
secured by Messrs. Knoedler and will in all probability 
remain in this country. 


The portrait of Mrs. Frank Schwab reproduced on 
page 123 is a characteristic example of Miss Flora Lion’s 
art, recently on view at Barbizon House. The exhibition 
included, apart from several other interesting portraits of 
women, a number of landscapes, a side of Miss Lion’s 
talent which was less well known. 


The two illustrations on pp. 118 and 119 arrived too late 
to be included in our July number in connection with 
the notice on Mr. Maurice Lambert’s exhibition at 
Messrs. Tooth’s Gallery. 


ITALIAN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EXHIBITION IN 
VENICE 

An exhibition which promises to be of very special 
interest is being opened on July 12 at Venice, and will 
remain open till October ro. Its subject is the “ Art of the 
Eighteenth Century,” more especially in Venice herself; 
and the paintings of the time, including Longhi, Guardi, 
Canaletto, and Tiepolo, will be well represented in the 
International Exhibition Palace within the Giardini 
Publici, besides a fine collection of drawings, and the 
furniture, costumes, bric-a-brac, fans, watches, and the 
decorative art of a period whose whole life was a last 
efflorescence, beautiful even in its decline and decay, of 
the Renaissance spirit. 

The musical section is not to be overlooked, for music 
was a very essential part of the life of Venice in that time. 
At the Palazzo Zenobia, besides an exhibition of stringed 
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and wind instruments, there will be a series of concerts, 

dealing specially with eighteenth-century music, during 

the period of the exhibition. Even the theatre of that 

time will find illustration in the marionettes who figure in 

the well-known characters of the old Comedy and Masks. 
S. B. 


ST. VITUS’ CATHEDRAL AT PRAGUE 


The completion of the ancient cathedral of St. Vitus 
at Prague, whose consecration—more especially of the 
newly-finished portion—has just taken place, is an archi- 
tectural achievement of which Czechoslovakia is justly 
proud; to understand its importance a few lines on the 
history of this ancient building may be useful. 

Just as Bohemia is one of the most ancient cultured 
nations of Central Europe, so this old cathedral at Prague 
of St. Vitus is certainly one of its most venerable eccle- 
siastical buildings. It is fully a thousand years old in 
its earliest form, when it appeared as a Romanic rotunda 
in the reign of Prince Vaclav I (A.D. 923), surnamed the 
Holy; but when the Bishopric of Prague was raised to 
an Archbishopric, under Charles IV, King of Bohemia 
and German Emperor, it was felt that a new and worthier 
building was called for; and, with much festivity, its 
foundation stone was laid in 1344. 

This was the epoch when the new and beautiful Gothic 
Art was in its efflorescence in Western Europe, and King 
Charles summoned from France Matthew of Arras to be 
his architect of the new cathedral: but its real architect 
may be considered to be Matthew’s successor, Peter of 
Gmiind, who gave fifteen years of his life and genius to 
create upon the great rock-fortress of Hradcany a cathedral 
which should be among the first in Europe, adding to the 
ten interior chapels around the presbytery another, 
dedicated to the original founder, St. Vaclav. It may 
be said that it was his building which survived, as St. Vitus’ 
Cathedral, into the middle of the last century. 

But evil days were to come upon Bohemia in the 
spectral form of religious dissension. Whatever may 
have been the merits of the Hussite teaching it certainly 
broke up the State into two hostile parties; and the war 
with the Turk, who twice got as far as Vienna, did not 
help matters. When the Catholic Party at last got the 
upper hand its victory found expression, under the influence 
of the Society of Jesus, in a wonderful up-growth of what 
we may call South German baroque, both in private houses 
(I remember a most interesting street leading up to 
Hradcany) and in the Prague churches—very notably in 
St. Vitus’ itself. The cathedral thus became a marvellous 
blending of all styles, which, in fact, had its own charm; 
but when the much-needed restoration began to take 
definite form, under the Union for completing St. Vitus’ 
(in 1844, the work was actually begun in 1860), the “ Gothic 
Movement ” was in its full blast, and Joseph Kranner, 
.a native of Prague, under this dominant influence, “‘ adopted 
quite unsparingly the Purism then in vogue throughout 
Europe, and this proved an artistic catastrophe for St. Vitus’ 
Cathedral.” Though the above remark by Professor 
Cenek Cinsky is without doubt well founded, I found, 
when visiting St. Vitus’ some years ago, that the baroque 
element was by no means eliminated; and, indeed, its 
presence within the old building, in her marvellous chapels, 
seemed to be a part of its old past and of its present charm. 

When Kranner died in 1871, Joseph Mocker took his 
place, and two years later the foundation of the new 


extension was laid; for twenty-nine years the architect 
was at work on the rebuilding, but it was left to Karl 
Hilbert to bring this great work to its conclusion. But 
by this time, emergent from the Great War, Czecho- 
slovakia had become a European State; and its Govern- 
ment very properly considered the completion of this 








ST. VITUS’ CATHEDRAL, PRAGUE 


Consecration of newly-finished part of the Cathedral 


ancient cathedral, associated with the old glories of their 
land, as a work of national importance, and came forward 
liberally to support the Union in completing the work 
begun by private individualsk—among whom the name of 
Count Thun, President of the Union in 1850-60, must 
have a front place—some seventy years before. And thus 
the completion this year of the old cathedral of Prague 
becomes even more than a great architectural achievement : 
it becomes an expression of national consciousness on the 
part of a nation proud of its immemorial past, and fully 
conscious of its future destiny. SELWYN BRINTON 





AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION AT BRUSSELS UNDER 

THE PATRONAGE OF THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING 

AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND OF THE KING AND 
QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 


The Anglo-Belgian Union, with the co-operation of 
the Belgian Government, will hold an important exhibition 
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of English Art in the Musée Moderne from October 12 to 
December I, 1929. 

The committee in London, including eminent per- 
sonages well known in the art world, is under the 
chairmanship of Lord Ullswater. Many well-known 
collectors and several museums have promised important 
contributions to the exhibition. 

Among the masters represented will be Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Allan Ramsay, Hoppner, 
Romney, Raeburn, Stubbs, Zoffany, Wilson, Crome, 
Constable, Turner, Morland, Cotman, Rowlandson, Law- 
rence, Bonnington, Blake, and Watts. A special gallery 
will be devoted to the works of Pre-Raphaelites—Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Millais, Ford Maddox Brown, Holman 
Hunt, William Morris, etc. 

The committee has also formed a collection of interest- 
ing works of masters of watercolour painting and drawing. 

The various artists will be represented only by 


helps to make the group of work by that painter at Trafalgar 
Square unrivalled. Of the three Venetian pictures, two 
are by Canaletto, boldly decorative works of his later years, 
which were at one time in the collection of the Duke of 
Leeds. One represents the “ Bacino di San Marco” at 
Venice, with the Doge’s barge moored at the Piazetta; 
and the other a Regatta on the Grand Canal. The third 
painting is a view by Guardi of the Palazzo Pesaro, seen 
from across the Grand Canal, in which unusual monumental 
quality is added to the sensitiveness in handling and 
atmospheric quality characteristic of its painter. 


BRITISH ART ABROAD 


SIR JOSEPH DUVEEN EXHIBITION ” FOR 
STOCKHOLM IN OCTOBER 
Their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Sweden have consented to become patrons 





ST. WENCESLAUS’ CHAPEL, PRAGUE CATHEDRAL 
(See page 125) 


important works of the first class, selected from the 
masterpieces, among others being :— 

Hogarth : “‘ The Conquest of Mexico ” (Lord IIchester), 
also several portraits lent by Monsieur G. Hulin de Loo. 

Reynolds : Masterpieces lent by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Earl Spencer. 

Gainsborough : Portraits and landscapes lent by Lord 
Swaythling, G. W. Andrews, Esq., and S. H. Whitbread, 
Esq. 

Hoppner : Portraits lent by Lord Londonderry. 

Further information will follow in the September 
issue of APOLLO. P. L. 


NATIONAL GALLERY: BEQUEST BY 
LORD REVELSTOKE 


The group of fine Dutch and eighteenth-century 
Venetian pictures bequeathed by Lord Revelstoke are now 
on exhibition in Room XXVIII. It includes an impressive 
“Vessels in an Estuary,” by Simon de Vlieger, a signed 
work of exceptional quality; and an admirable “ Vessels 
Becalmed,” by Jan van Capelle, the acquisition of which 
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of the forthcoming Exhibition of Contemporary Art in 
Stockholm. The exhibition will be arranged by Sir 
Joseph Duveen’s national organization on behalf of living 
British artists, and will be held under the auspices of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

The Crown Prince has also consented to open the 
exhibition, which will take place in the galleries of the 
Royal Academy at Stockholm on October 26. 

Apart from graphic art, exhibitions of British art have 
been comparatively rare in Scandinavia, and this forth- 
coming exhibition at Stockholm will be assured of a great 
welcome from all interested in art and in the promotion of 
Anglo-Swedish cultural relations. Like its forerunners in 
Paris, Brussels, Buenos Aires, and Venice, the exhibition 
will be as comprehensive and representative as possible of 
the best of Contemporary British Art. 


We regret that owing to an oversight the signature 
K. P. was omitted from the critical notice of Mr. Epstein’s 
work which appeared in our last number. 
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